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The Field Secretary’s Corner 


Ngneenes Oct. 21, found me in our 
N splendid church at Melrose in the 
morning. This magnificent church needs no 
description here, as it is quite well known 
to most of our readers through the descrip- 
tions that have appeared in these columns 
since its completion a few months ago. It 
is modeled somewhat on the lines of the 
Brockton Central Church, built of stone, 
and has a fine modern equipment for 
church work. The great choir, under the 
direction of Professor Keays— who, by 
the way, was musical director in the pub- 
lic schools of Lawrence when I was a 
scholar in the high school there — is an 
inspiration, and with such a backing I do 
not wonder that Dr. Perrin preaches the 
splendid sermons which delight his people. 
In addition to this, he has a fine back- 
ing of laymen who stand by and help carry 
on the work of the church and Sunday- 
school. 

The Methodist church was the first or- 
ganized religious society in Melrose. The 
earliest record to which I had access was 
dated Feb. 9, 1813, when a meeting was 
held in the schoolhouse in the North Dis- 
trict of Malden, and plans were made 
looking to the securing of a preacher. It 
would seem from this that Methodism 
had already obtained a foothold here and 
had some adherents. At this meeting it 
was voted that they should ‘‘hear Mr. 
Timothy Merritt preach,’’ and a commit- 
tee was appointed to convey Mr. Merritt 
from Boston and back again. Mr. Merritt 
preached four times. A little later 
Epaphras Kibby came, preaching: also 
four times ; then Thomas Peirce was en- 
gaged for a period of three months at a 
salary of $2 a Sabbath. In September 
Mr. Ephraim Wiley was invited to preach, 
and gave such satisfaction that he was 
engaged until the following Conference, 
and afterward re-engaged for the follow- 
ing year. He remained till 1818, at a sti- 
pend of $2 a Sabbath and house rent set at 
$25 a year. 

In 1815 a society was organized, and this 
year witnessed a great revival under the 
labors of Mr. Wiley, assisted by Father 
Taylor. Under date of July 13, 1815, we 
read: ‘‘ Voted, to choose a committee of 
five persons to number and prise the pews 
on a plan of a meeting-house, which is 30 
ft. long by 32 wide,’’ and to have a paper 
drawn up to see if they could get thirty 
signers to build the meeting-house. These 
plans were finally consummated in 1815, 
and this was evidently the first church, the 
cost being $1,500. This was located at the 
junction of Main and Green Sts., the 
former being a portion of the old Reading 
road. The first Sunday-school was organ- 
ized in 1824, with 36 members. This was 
held only during the summer months, but 
later became a permanent institution. 

Under date of Dec. 8, 1822, we find 
Elijah Hedding as presiding elder, and 
Gilbert Haven one of the stewards. Up 
to this time North Malden, as it was 
called, was a part of a circuit called 
Malden Circuit. At this time it was voted 
that those members living at Saugus con- 
sider themselves as belonging to Malden 
Circuit, and those in Lynn to the society 
in Lynn; and, later, that Malden Circuit 
be divided, and the Malden churches com- 


prise one circuit and Saugus and Lynnfield 
the other. That this society antedates the 
Malden Centre society, is apparent from 
the statement, under date of Sept. 8, 1825, 
that seven trustees, among them Gilbert 
Haven, were elected ‘‘as trustees of the 
Malden Center Methodist meeting-house,’’ 
and that ‘‘it is our opinion that there 
is sufficient encouragement to begin to 
build.’’ Just what arrangement prevailed 
at this time as to the preaching at these 
different points is not clear, and I have not 
the information at hand; but the follow- 
ing, under date of July 4, 1828, I take from 
the old record : ‘‘ Voted, that it is expedi- 
ent to have a minister to labour exclusively 
at the North end of Malden the ensuing 
year;’’ while ‘‘the brethren from the 
Center likewise expressed their wish to 
have a minister to labour exclusively with 
them.’’ 

Then came an interval of several years, 
and Rev. R. W. Allen came to the charge. 
In the meantime they had seen troublous 
times. A schism had occurred, resulting 
in the division of the church and the or- 
ganization of a Methodist Protestant 
Church under Samuel Norris, the pastor. 
The year previous to the appointment of 
Mr. Allen, the church had been served by 
James Mudge, father of Dr. James Mudge 
of the present day. Among other active 
workers at this time we find mention of 
‘*Father’’ Emerson and his two sons, 
George and Isaac, Jesse and Samuel 
Upham, the latter grandfather of the late 
S. F. Upham, Capt. Sprague, Charles 
Pratt, the two Lynde brothers, George 
Smith, and women as noble and self- 
sacrificing as any of the others named. 
During his pastorate Mr. Allen was mar- 
ried. He had no parsonage or furniture, 
and the young couple began their married 
life in one room in Capt. Sprague’s house 
opposite the pond ; and that chamber was 
kitchen, sleeping-room, parlor and sitting- 
room, and study. The rent was $10, while 
board was $1.50 a week, and salary $100 a 
year. All this is quite in contrast with 
the present elegant and commodious par- 
sonage ; but he tells us it was a delightful 
year and God greatly blessed them in their 
work. Another interval, and William Rice 
came in 1841. He writes, in 18!0, of his 
reception: ‘‘ Forty-nine years have passed 
since I landed from the omnibus (which 
ran from the little village to Boston and 
back) at the store of Geo. Emerson. I was 
taken to the home of Father Emerson, and 
found that arrangements had been made 
for me to board with his daughter, Mrs. 
Lynde [now Mrs. Green]. I found a 
small meeting-house on the little green 
considerably out of repair.’’ During his 
pastorate ‘‘the work prospered and a 
beautiful little church was erected on the 
site of the old one.’’ This presumably 
was the old edifice enlarged and remod- 
eled. 

In 1854, John W. Perkins was stationed 
here, and soon began to collect funds for 
a new church, which was sadly needed. 
He succeeded in raising the money, and a 
building committee was elected; but:be- 
fore any definite steps could be taken he 
was succeeded by N. D. George, who car- 
ried the plans to completion, and on the 
first day of April, 1857, the new church 
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was dedicated. The lot on which it stood 
was given by Isaac Emerson. The «| 
church was sold and moved away, and was 
afterward destroyed by fire. The new 
church served as a home for the society 
for forty-six years, until it, too, was 
destroyed by fire, April 24, 1903. The 
church was remodeled during the pas- 
torate of S. B. Sweetser in 1876, and in 
1897 the steeple, which had for forty years 
pointed heavenward, was taken down be- 
cause it was deemed unsafe. 

The loss of the old church by fire was 
not altogether a calamity, for it opened 
the way for a new edifice, which had long 
been needed, and for which quite a sum of 
money had been pledged. Hardly had the 
embers cooled before plans were under 
way, and the present elegant building is 
the outcome. During the interval serv- 
ices were for a time held in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. During the pastorate of Sam- 
uel Jackson a very successful mission was 
started in the Swain’s Pond district by 
the young men of the church, and carried 
on for some time. A chapel was finally 
erected with funds from a bequest of Mr. 
Charles Pratt, but the work at this point 
finally lapsed, and is now cared for by the 
Congregational Church of Maplewood, 
though the preaching is largely done by 
students from Boston University Theolog- 
ical School. 

The people here are exceedingly loyal 
and active as well as hospitable. Among 
them are many long-time readers of the 
HERALD, some of whom have had it in 
their homes many years. Professor Keays 
remembers it in his home when a boy, his 
grandfather having been a _ subscriber 
from the very beginning. Several others 
told me the same thing, and all enjoy it 
now more than ever. 

F. H. MORGAN. 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Says the Examiner: ‘‘The wealth in 
the hands of Baptists in the United States 
is estimated at $6,000,000,000. If only 
one per cent. of this amount were contrib- 
uted to missions and other forms of church 
work there would be the splendid sum of 
$60,000,000 contributed for the spread of 
the Gospel each year. If one-tenth of a 
cent, or one dollar out of every thousand, 
were contributed, we would have the sum 
of $6,000,000, whereas now only about one- 
third of this last amount is contributed 
yearly for home and foreign missions.”’ 
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Major Ross on Malaria 


AJOR RONALD ROSS, professor 

M of Tropical Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool — an expert on ma- 
laria who ranks with Torti, Lind, Pringle, 
Golgi, King, Koch, Manson and Bignami 
writing ‘‘ The Story of Malaria ’’ in the 
National Review, argues for tropical sani- 
tation, for which he predicts a glorious fu- 
ture ; since, if pursued systematically and 
intelligently, it would give back to man- 
kind half the world which is now practi- 
cally uninhabitable by the white man. 
Golgi of Pavia showed that the three clas- 
sic types of malaria — the quotidian, ter- 
tian, and quartan fevers — were caused by 
three varieties of a parasite, averaging 
a billion to a patient, all sporulating at 
once in periods of seventy-two hours, for- 
ty-eight hours, and twenty-four hours. 
Each parasite bursts the vitiated blood 
corpuscle in which it is enveloped and at- 
tacks another. The simultaneous onslaught 
of the billion little animals, Golgi held, 
causes the shivering and the burning fe- 
ver. It is claimed that the essential alka- 
loid of the Peruvian bark, quinine, has 
saved more lives, by destroying the para- 
sites, than have been lost in the battles of 
the civilized world. This disease hangs 
like a cloud over the tropics, prostrating 
or slaying every year untold millions of hu- 
man beings, especially of the young, and 
Shutting out civilization from many of the 
most fertile tracts of the world. The the- 
ory that now obtains favor is that the An- 


Opheline mosquitoes, rising from stagnant 
Waters, spread the malaria, the mosqui- 
toes deriving the parasites from infected 


patients ; but this theory does not explain 
Where the first infected patient received 
his vitiation before the mosquitoes capi- 
talized their bills with the noxious virus. 
There ean be no doubt, however, that mos- 
quitoes spread malaria, and that the corre- 
Sponding remedy is improved sanitation, 
incjuding war to the uttermost against the 
Anophelines, which flock by themselves, 


and thus are more easily rounded up and 
destroyed. 


Mexico’s Miulti-Millionaire 


NE of the most eccentric and yet lib- 
( eral-minded multi-millionaires of 
the world lives in Mexico. His name is 
Don Pedro Alvarado. He was a laborer 
eight years ago, but has become enor- 
mously wealthy through the working of a 
silver mine he inherited. A short time 
ago he offered to pay the national debt of 
Mexico, but as President Diaz feared that 
that was a bid for office, the offer was de- 
clined. Senor Alvarado has given $10,- 
000,000 to the poor, has contributed lib- 
erally to churches and schools, and is pro- 
viding farms and homesteads for the un- 
fortunate. Hehas seen the misery every- 
where existing about him, and has recog- 
nized no happier use of wealth than in re- 
lieving it. His eccentricity appears in the 
fact that he has built a palace in the 
squalid part of Parral, simply because his 
family in their days of adversity lived 
there. Another strange thing about Don 
Pedro is that he loves his poor relatives, 
and generally keeps an abundant supply of 
them on hand. Anybody who can trace 
the slightest connection with the wealthy 
mine owner is welcome within his gates. 
Senor Alvarado does not care for personal 
attendants. It is a great source of enjoy- 
ment to him to give work to the poor. In 
spite of owning a mine which can, if 
pushed, yield, it is said, net profits of $12,- 
000,000 a year, Senor Alvarado avows the 
intention of dying poor. 





Forestry in France and America 


YREVIOUS to the year 1860 the for- 

_ ested mountains of France were 
in the way of complete denudation. 
Heavy downpours washed away the dis- 
integrated mountain soils, and in other 
places the exposed roots of the trees dried 
and took fire. Productive land became 
barren. There was a dearth of lumber, 
and cities were visited with large torren- 
tial floods. The French Government then 
bestirred itself, and expended large sums 
for forty years in the purchase of lands 
and the reforestation of wide areas. A 
similar process of denudation and of de- 
struction by fire is in progress on the for- 
est brows of the White Mountains and of 
the Southern Appalachian chain. Gales 
of fire sweep the open spaces of the cut- 
over districts ; floods pour down the bar- 
ren declivities into manufacturing towns, 
bearing with them bridges, dams and 
mills, and destroying public roads and 
fertile fields, while filling navigable 
streams with silt. The flood damage in 
the Southern Appalachian region amounts 
to an average of $7,000,000 annually. It 
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has been proposed to form two National 
Eastern reserves, which would introduce 
practical forestry protection in the New 
England water-shed of 800,000 acres from 
which flow the Connecticut, Merrimac, 
Androscoggin, Saco and Piscataqua Riv- 
ers, and a similar reserve of 4,000,000 
acres situated at the headwaters of 
the James, Roanoke, Yadkin, Catawba, 
Broad, Saluda and Chattahoochee Rivers — 
a watershed which receives the heaviest 
rainfall east of the Sierras. The forests 
which would thus be protected are still 
productive, and it is thought that in time 
they would pay the expense of mainte- 
nance. 


Congo Leases Granted 


rWNHE rubber, mining and railway con- 
Z cessions in the Congo Free State 
which have been granted to a syndicate of 
Americans, and are to run for ninety-nine 
years, may have vastly important eco- 
nomic and sociological consequences for 
the people of the Congo. The rubber con- 
cession will be controlled by the American 
Congo Company, while the mining conces- 
sion will be worked by a company to be 
organized in England or on the Continent. 
Effective use of native labor will be made 
under the expert superintendency of John 
Hays Hammond, who has had a long expe- 
rience in South Africa. It is hoped that 
under American control the lot of the 
Congo Free State laborers will be greatly 
improved, and that an end will be made of 
the inhumanity with which they are now 
treated—a cruelty against which the 
English people are vigorously protesting. 
With the rapidly increasing use of rubber, 
due to the development of new industries, 
such as electric lighting and power, and 
the manufacture of automobiles, the price 
of the crude product has gone up. Crude 
rubber may be found in all parts of the 
world, between latitudes 15 degrees. north 
and 15 degrees south, so that the control 
of the world’s supply is by no means held 
by the organizations now engaged in gath- 
ering the product. The leading rubber 
markets at present are Havre, Hamburg, 
London, Liverpool, Antwerp and Lisbon. 
New York has never been a rubber mar- 
ket, but probably will become one within 
the next few years. 





Picquart a Picturesque Appointment 


CLEMENCEAU, the new French 
N e Premier, has given a proof of his 
resolute and courageous spirit, if not of 
his tact, in appointing General Picquart, 
once violently abused as a traitor for his 
espousal of the cause of Dreyfus, to the 
post of Minister of War. M. Clemenceau 


has a picturesque way of doing things, and 
a faculty for catching the public imagina- 
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tion. He has an arresting personality, 
and a real or seeming indifference to pub- 
lic opinion which appeals to popular fancy. 
General Picquart courageously braved his 
chiefs and defied a cowardly system of 
misplaced discipline which failed to dis- 
criminate between the guilty and the inno- 
cent ; and it is said that in addition to his 
heroic temper he knows the French Army. 
If he can maintain the attitude simply of a 
soldier, he may succeed in disarming hos- 
tility and developing the French Army 
along the lines of its best traditions. M. 
Clemenceau is acting as his own judge of 
character and making his own majorities 
as he goes along. He is taking a line 
which only a strong man can take. If be- 
hind his picturesqueness there proves to be 
a real moral power, his Ministry will be a 
success. 


Herculaneum to be Excavated 


rWNHE Italian Government has accepted 

| the plans of Prof. Charles Waldstein, 
of Cambridge, England, for the excavation 
of Herculaneum, on condition that the 
participation of foreign countries in the 
work take only the form of private contri- 
butions, and that there be no official inter- 
ference. Professor Waldstein has ob- 
tained the active co-operation of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel as president of his organi- 
zation, as well as that of Emperor Will- 
iam, King Edward, and President Roose- 
velt. Thedigging up of the ancient city 
was begun by King Charles III. in 1738, 
and was continued under the direction of 
the Italian Government in 1866. This ex- 
cavation has always been attended with 
the greatest difficulty, since over the ruins 
of Herculaneum there stands today the 
town of Resina, with 20,000 inhabitants. 
The excavation of Herculaneum, now to 
be undertaken in earnest, will be a gigan- 
tic enterprise. Pompeii was covered toa 
depth of only about fifteen feet by Vesu- 
vius, but Herculaneum was buried to a 
depth of eighty feet in many places. 
Pompeii, though much influenced by Hel- 
lenic culture, was never a a real centre of 
Greek civilization ; whereas Herculaneum, 
a distinctly Hellenic foundation, was 
always a representative home of Greek 
art and literature. Beautiful specimens 
of art, notably bronzes, have been discov- 
ered in Herculaneum, but not in Pompeii. 
The uncovering of Herculaneum will be an 
expensive piece of business, involving the 
condemnation of much land, and demand- 
ing the most cautious methods of excava- 
tion. 


Peary Returns Home 


rWXNHE return of the intrepid Commander 
| Peary to the United States, after 
his daring dash towards the Pole, when he 
succeeded in beating his own record by 
170 miles and in surpassing the achieve- 
ments of Nansen and Cagni, has been 
made the subject of general congratula- 


tion by the press of the country. After 
beating her course, battered and broken, 
all the way from Arctic seas, Peary’s 
ship, the ‘‘ Roosevelt,’’ ran out of coal in 
the Bay of St. George, Newfoundland, 
and only with great difficulty, under sail, 
succeeded in making Port aux Basques 
last Thursday. The ‘‘ Roosevelt’’ left 
Hopedale on Oct. 28, and made Battle 
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Harbor on Nov. 2. Commander Peary 
succeeded in bringing back all of his men 
alive, despite the necessity for living a 
part of the time on short rations, and 
there was no mutiny. One of the factors 
in Peary’s greater success on this trip was 
furnished by his ability to venture out on 
the floating ice (which covers the polar 
sea) earlier in the season than in any 
other campaign. He was further helped 
in this enterprise by the fact that the 
‘* Roosevelt ’’ succeeded in pushing her 
way last summer to the vicinity of Cape 
Sheridan, which is at least fifty miles fur- 
ther north than the site of Greely’s camp. 
The work of maintaining a supply of food 
for the explorer and his dogs was better 
organized this time than on previous oc- 
casions. Peary’s ship encountered severe 
treatment, losing several propeller blades, 
two or three rudders, and her rudder-post, 
besides being otherwise badly injured. 
The Commander’s other ships were unequal 
to the ordeal of forcing a passage from 
Cape Sabine to Cape Sheridan, and the 
‘Roosevelt ’’ survived the severe Arctic 
ordeal only because she was especially 
built for that service. The relative suc- 
cess of the expedition, however, has been 
due, primarily, not to the perfection of 
the mechanical details of preparation, but 
to Commander Peary’s vigilance, nerve, 
and daring. 


Return of President Roosevelt 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, having 
broken the precedent which required 
Presidents to remain in the United States 
during their term of office, without any 
serious consequences to himself or the 
country, returns to Washington to find his 
table heaped high with important papers, 
and his Cabinet perplexed with intricate 
questions. The ‘‘ Louisiana ’’ with the 
President on board left Ponce last Thurs- 
day for Hampden Roads. While in Porto 
Rico the President traveled in an automo- 
bilé over the famous military road from 
Ponce to San Juan, and was warmly re- 
ceived by the populace. The President in 
all his speeches dwelt upon the affection 
he felt for the people of the island, and as- 
sured them that he would use every effort 
tosecure citizenship for them. ‘‘ My ef- 
forts will be unceasing,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
help you along the path of true self-gov- 
ernment, which must have for its basis a 
union of erder, liberty, justice and honor.”’ 
A pretty incident of the visit to Ponce was 
the singing of ‘‘America’’ by children of 
the Roosevelt high school, the corner-stone 
of which was laid in 1903 by the President’s 
daughter, Mrs. Longworth. The President 
has taken a quick but searching look at 
conditions in Panama, has had a warm 
grasp of the hand of President Amador, 
and by his timely visit has cemented cor- 
dial relations with two groups of people 
whose good will it is important for the 
United States to gain and retain. 


National Academy of Scientists Meets 


r¥X\HE National Academy of Sciences 

held an interesting session last week 
at the Harvard Medical School. One of 
the more popular papers read was by 
Ellsworth Huntington of Harvard, on evi- 
dences in Asia of extensive dessication 
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since historic times. Mr. Huntington has 
just returned from a journey through 
Turkey to China, and on the great Asiatic 
desert found ruined villages and dead for- 
ests, not sixty miles from water, that gay. 
evidence of being well watered within ; 
few hundred years. He is of the opinion 
that there has been a succession of wet 
and dry periods since the Christian era 
Charles S. Van Hise, of the University 
of Wisconsin, discussed the origin of the 
ores of the cobalt-silver district of Ontario. 
Previous to this discovery cobalt was not 
known to be in North America, or any 
where in considerable quantities except in 
Saxony. Questions of continental geo- 
graphic interest were discussed by Bailey 
Willis, of the U. S. Geological Survey, and 
Joseph Barrells, of Yale University. H. F. 
Osborn talked about the latest arrange- 
ment of tertiary strata in the Southwest 
of the United States, declaring there are 
now seven accurately defined stages in the 
past geological history of the Continent, 
as revealed in the fossil remains there 
found. Among the other interesting 
themes treated by experts were papers 
on ‘‘ The Process of Fixing Characters in 
Animal Breeding,’’ on ‘‘ Acoustic Meas- 
urements’’ (a process of photographing 
the voice), on ‘‘ Vasomotor Relations,”’ 
and on ‘‘The Miocene Mammals of Pata- 
gonia.”’ 


Mr. Root on South American Relations 


\ECRETARY ROOT, in an address de- 
Ss livered last week in Kansas City, 
argued very earnestly and cogently that 
the time has come for the United States 
to make its commercial and so-to-speak 
personal relations with the South Ameri- 
can Republics comparable with the friend- 
liness which has for the most part charac- 
terized the political relations that have 
obtained with those countries. It is an 
unfortunate fact, in part accounted for by 
the circumstance that the United States 
was chiefly populated in its early years by 
a stock derived from the British Isles, 
while later there came a great influx from 
Central Europe, that, under influences of 
literature, taste, manners and customs, as 
well as of origin and consanguinity, this 
country has always. been drawn more 
strongly toward Europe than South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Root, speaking with the ample 
authority not only of his office, but also of 
personal knowledge acquired by his re- 
cent travels, emphasized strongly the need 
of cultivating the closest possible relations 
with South America as well as with Eu- 
rope, by a timely expression of brotherly 
sentiments, well-considered political ac- 
tion, catering to the tastes of customers, 
extending credit systems, establishing 
banks, investing capital in South Ameri- 
can countries, and providing adequate 
means of transportation. Mr. Roct dis- 
cussed with fairness the antecedent obsta- 
cles in the way of developing a large 
South American trade, and did not hesitate 
boldly to advocate ihe subsidizing of 
steamship lines — a proposition which has 
precipitated in the press a general discus- 
sion of American foreign trade policy. 


— Rev. Dr. C. F. Aked, of England 
who has been called to the Fifth Ave 
Baptist Church, New York city, canno! 
decide until he returns to England. 
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Around the World Letters --- VII 


IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT 


N Oct. 22 we took train at Port Said 
( ) for Cairo. It is about 130 miles, 
and the fare in a comfortable, second-class 
compartment car is only $2.50. We left 
at 12.30 and arrived at Cairo at5p.m. A 
ride of a few miles carried us into the 
waste and pitiless desert — limitless 
plains of sand, relieved only by an occa- 
sional date-palm and_ small, scattered 
shrubs which grow alongside the Suez 
Canal, which was in sight for over an 
hour. Groups of Egyptians are occasion- 
ally seen at work on the Canal, removing 
the sand, or laying a wall on either side. 
There are railroad stations at which the 
train stops, but no villages or houses, ex- 
cept occasionally the miserable one-story 
mud-house of the natives. It is a desolate 
and depressing ride over the desert, even 
ina comfortable railroad car. The sand 

















MUMMY OF RAMESES II 


blows into a pelting storm at times, and 
fences of bamboo thatch are made to pre- 
vent the sand from covering the track. 
Even with this protection it is necessary 
to clear the track daily. To cross the 
desert in olden times, before the days of 
canals and_ railroads, 
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just at the right time, God, who can wait 
while man never can, acts. The dry sand 
of Egypt, that of itself embalms every- 
thing it covers, yields up its long-buried 
treasures. Naville, the able Egyptolo- 
gist, uncovers Pithom and “‘ several grain- 
stores in the form of deep, rectangular 
chambers without doors into which the 
corn was poured from above.’’ Thes, 





must have been both 
perilous and very un- 
comfortable. In the 
glaring heat, without 
shelter or water, liable 
to be enveloped at any 
moment in a sand-storm, 
with no habitation in 
sight, or voice to respond 
to the cry of distress, it 
must have severely test- 
ed the spirit, faith, and 
powers of endurance of 
even the hardy patri- 
archs ; and yet we do 
not see any way by which 
the Israelites could have 
gone from Palestine 
‘* down into Egypt ”’ ex- 
cept over some contig- 
uous part of this very 





desert which we are 

crossing. 

IN THE LAND OF 
GOSHEN 


A peculiar thrill of 
gratification is felt as 
we come, after nearly 
three hours’ ride, into 
the Land of Goshen, the 
land of the Bible, the 
home for so many years 
of the ‘‘Children of 
Israel,’’ where they prospered and were 
happy under the care and nurture 
of Joseph, and the longer years in 
which they were enslaved and obliged 
‘*to make bricks without  straw’”’ 
when ‘‘ there arose a king who knew not 
Joseph.’’ This is the land from which 
Moses, the greatest leader and prophet of 
the age, if not of all ages, at last led the 
people, notwithstanding the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart and his refusal ‘‘to let 
them go.’’ Therefore they did set over 
them task-masters to afflict them with 
their burdens. And they built for Pha- 
raoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raam- 
ses. 

It is well to pause here and meditate a 
little, while passing through Goshen, upon 
what has happened since those days of Jo- 
seph and of Moses, and the thrilling events 
in Biblical history with which their names 
are connected. Over three thousand 
years have passed. The proud Pharaohs, 
wonderful rulers for that or any age, died 
and were buried. The cities which the 
Israelites built as enforced laborers (as 
was the custom in those days) were over- 
come, and the sandstorms buried the 
ruins out of sight and even out of mem- 
ory. Indeed, in these days of reckless and 
blatant skepticism, the entire story about 
Joseph, the treasure cities, and Moses and 
the Exodus, has been declared apocry- 
phal; and the confidence of many good 
people in these Old Testament narratives 
has been shaken. But lo! in the midst of 
all this shrieking of the unbelieving, and, 
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date from the time of Rameses II., and 
are, without doubt, the actual store- 
houses mentioned in the Bible. 

Ah ! but God, whose resources are never 
exhausted, and who comes in great ex- 
igencies always to establish the faith of 
His people, did not stop with those reve- 
lations. Out of the silent tombs the 
actual bodies of the Pharaohs who op- 
pressed the children of Israel have been 
taken. In the Egyptian Museum at Cairo 
we have looked upon the very face of 
Rameses II., who so sorely enslaved the 
Israelites. Proud, boastful, insolent mon- 
arch was he. What a retribution to lie 
there in the Museum in his casket, and to 
be scornfully identified as the Pharaoh 
who would not obey God! We present 
him herewith to our readers. 


“ Among his perfumed wrappings Ram’‘ses lay, 
Son of the sun, and conqueror without peers ; 
The jewel-holes were in his rounded ears, 

His thick lips closed above th’ embalmer’s 
clay ; 

Unguent had turned his white locks amber- 
gray, 

But on his puissant chin fresh from the shears 

The thin hair gleamed which full three thou- 
sand years 

Of careless sleep could never disarray. 

Hands henna-stained across his ample breast 

Were laid in peace; but through the narrow 


eyes 
Flamed fires no more beneath the forward 
brow. 
His keen hawk nose such pride, such power, 
expressed, 


Near Kadish stream we heard the Hittite cries, 

And saw by Hebrews’ toil San’s temple cities 
grow.” 

It is a miracle of miracles — how the 

desert sand destroys nothing which it 
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envelops, but preserves’ everything. 
There are two wooden boats in the Mu- 
seum made of sycamore wood, dug up, 
not long ago, out of the desert sands, 
three thousand years old, that do not 
show the slightest decay. And what more 
of the highly developed civilization of 
three and four thousand years ago is buried 
beneath these limitless desert plains only 
God, who saw and planned the interment, 
against a greater day of necessity, knows. 
Canon Tetley, of England, is quoted as 
saying that, within a few months, and 
under these very sands, discoveries have 
been made which settle for all time many 
matters of Old Testament history which 
have been questioned. We cannot tarry to 
describe them, but the discoveries are fully 
reported in the ‘‘ British School of Ar- 
cheology in Egypt,’’ by Prof. W. M. 
Flinders-Petrie, the distinguished Egyp- 
tologist (London, 1906). The principal 
‘‘finds’’ referred to are confirmations of 
Naville’s discovery —the cemetery in 
Goshen, and the very interesting account 
of the discovery of the Temple, built in 
Egypt in imitation of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, when the cruel treatment of 
Antiochus Epiphanus drove the Jews 
again out of Palestine into Egypt to make 
a home anda place of worship. Not 
only did the loyal Hebrews imitate the 
Temple at Jerusalem in their new struc- 
ture, but they copied the very plot, topog- 
raphy and surroundings of the same. 
The Tyropceon and Kidron valleys were 
provided on either side of the new tem- 
ple, and a great citadel was built in imita- 
tion of the castle of Antonia. There is 
very much more of thrilling interest and 
significance for those who want to know 
the last best things that God is uncover- 
ing in these days. 

But while we have taken only a glance 
at the work of the Egyptologist, our com- 
fortable train has borne us into the very 
centre of what is now known as the Land 
of Goshen. It is now a goodly land, and 
laughs with fertility, for the Nile, the 
great life-giver of Egypt, rivaling the 
Amazon and the Congo, irrigates the soil ; 
and, under the righteous administration of 
the English, every owner of land, whether 
it be one acre or a thousand, is assured 
that he shall be enriched by this ‘‘ father 
of waters.’’ Corn and cotton are the prin- 
cipal crops. We have traveled consider- 
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ably in the West and South, but such 
growth of cotton and corn we never saw. 
The train stops at Benha, a large city, 
one hour’s ride from Cairo, and our com- 
partment, which two had occupied up to 
that time, is entirely filled by Egyptians, 
all dressed in gowns, with fezzes and tur- 
bansson their heads. The one woman who 
sat in the compartment with seven men 
was not a little disturbed at times, but no 
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either the Citadel, or, better, the higher 
Mokattam Hills, is very impressive, espe- 
cially at sunset, when the coloring is mag- 
nificent. The thousand minarets of the 
city and the picturesque buildings are then 
bathed in a rosy hue, and the Nile, fo; 
which we come to feel such reverence 
‘‘for the good that it does,’’ is seen in its 
calm but unchangeable majesty. The cli- 
mate during the winter months is mild and 














CAIRO 


discourtesy was shown, as they saw it. 
Of course cigarettes were all the time 
providing a cloud of smoke, and the Arabic 
clatter of tongues rang incessantly in our 
ears ; but they had equal rights in the car, 
and properly exercised the same. 


THE METROPOLIS OF EGYPT 


Cairo is a city of so much importance, 
with so long and interesting a history, 
with so many monuments of a monumental 
past, with such striking contrasts in 
buildings, peoples, and street scenes, that 
it would require an illustrated volume to 
give the reader an intelligent idea of it. 
What Rome is to Italy, Paris to France, 
London to England, Cairo is to Egypt. 
The panoramic view from some elevation, 
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very comfortable. There are good hotels 
and pensions at reasonable rates. Indeed, 
there is nothing wanting in this metropolis 
of 900,000 people, always having a large 
European element init, to interest and 
divert the visitor. The well-to-do can live 
more cheaply here than in the home-land. 
We remained in Cairo ten days, devoting 
the time to sight-seeing and study. 


THE CITADEL 


Visitors go early to the Citadel, which is 
a walled town enclosed in a larger one, not 
only to see it, but to enter the Alabaster 
Mosque, in which great interest is awak- 
ened after reading or hearing for the 
first time about the dreadful and cruel 
slaughter of the Mamelukes. This 
mosque is the finest in the world except at 
Constantinople. The inside is finished in 
richest alabaster, carpeted with very 
heavy Turkish rugs, and lighted with six 
hundred electric lights. Of course we had 
to put on sandals upon entering the 
mosque. We have now visited two 
mosques, and that is enough for a life- 
time. No woman is allowed to enter the 
floor, and when we asked our guide, a 
zealous Mohammedan, about it, he an- 
swered, with some scorn: ‘‘Let the 
women pray at home.”’ 

But to the story of the destruction of 
the Mameluke Beys: Mohammed Ali, 
who built the mosque, and who is buried 
within it, had been much alarmed at the 
plots of the Mamelukes, and resolved to 
totally annihilate the order. To this end 
he invited 480 of them to Cairo for consul- 
tation and festivity. The Beys came on 
their magnificent horses, in brilliant uni- 
form, forming the most superb cavalry in 
the world. ‘‘After a very flattering re- 
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ception from the Pasha, they were request- 
ed to parade in the Citadel. They entered 
the fortification unsuspectingly ; the port- 
‘ullis fell behind the last of the proud 
yrocession. A moment’s glance revealed 
to them their doom. The only opening 
was towards the bright blue sky, and even 
that was soon darkened by their funeral 
pile of smoke, as volley after volley 
flashed from a thousand muskets behind 
the ramparts upon their defenceless and 
devoted band. They met death as became 
their fearless character. All fell save one 
beneath the deadly fire into a writhing 
mass. }imin Bey spurred his charger over 
his dead comrades, sprang upon the battle- 
ments and into the air, and soon was dis- 
engaging himself from his crushed and 
dying horse. He had made a leap down an 
embankment of some fifty feet. He es- 
caped and found shelter in the sanctusry of 
a mosque, and ultimately in the deserts of 
the Thebaid. Such is only one chapter, a 
sample of the bloody annals of this city ; 
but one is quite enough. Cc. P: 





TRANSMUTING OUR MATE- 


RIALS 


rQ HE Christian worker must be will- 
ing to do his best in the special 
circumstances under which God places 
him. ‘“‘ You are building a good wall 
there,’’ said a passer-by, stopping to 
look at a workman by the roadside. 
‘“Some of your material looks rather 
poor to work with, too!’’ added the 
observer. ‘‘I ain’t pickin’ my mate- 
rials,’ replied the man, simply. 
“What I’m here for is to build as 
good a wall asI can with the stuff 
that’s brought me!’’ That is the 
spirit of a true Christian. God knows 
that the stuff that the religious work- 
er, whether pastor or teacher, has to 
work with is poor enough, but divine 
grace, when given half a chance, can 
transmute the roughest materials into 
polished stones for God’s temple. 


A PRESENT CHRIST 


F people think that Jesus Christ is 
not now present in human history, 
they make a grand mistake. Evil men 
act on the supposition that the eruci- 
fied Galilean was never resurrected, 
and some good men forget that He was 
raised from the dead ; but such forget- 
fulness, intentional or unintentional, 
does not obviate the fact that the hand 
of the Nazarene is upon modern his- 
tory, and whatever is good in its de- 
velopment is due to His direction of 
the affairs of men. Evolution, wheth- 
er it be biological or sociological, is 
His handiwork, His interest. Belief 
in such a present Christ will make any 
man an optimist. 


A STILL, SMALL VOICE 


hee. present life, with all its hurly- 

burly and din and jargon, is not 
without its witness to a life beyond 
life. There is a “ still, small voice ”’ 
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for those who will hear it, testifying of 
larger and higher things to come. 
“ A solemn murmur of the soul 
Tells of the world to be ; 


As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea.” 


Mortality contains its intimations of 
immortality. Every gracious genesis 
of holier thought and impulse here be- 
low is prophetic of a grander rebirth in 
the skies. Pilgrim souls need not feel 
melancholy because already they hear 
the breakers booming on eternity’s 
shore, since on that boundless sea they 
shall have a happier voyaging. 


“SHUT UP!” 


HEN, at the close of His public 
ministry, our Lord strode up 
from Jericho to meet His doom at Je- 
rusalem, and had every reason to be 
engrossed with His *ewn thoughts — 
for the shadow of the Cross was then 
looming very large — His meditations 
were interrupted by the agonized cry 
of a blind man: ‘‘ Jesus, thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me!”’ The 
companions of Jesus undertook to 
shield Him from annoyance, and 
charged the blind man that he should 
hold his peace. ‘‘ Hush! Be dumb!”’ 
they cried. These would-be protect- 
ors of Jesus from annoying appeals 
spoke none too gently to that poor, 
sightless man, and their counsel may 
more exactly be paraphrased by the 
terse and tart English exclamation : 
“Shut up !”’ 

It was these two words which, al- 
most without premeditation it seemed, 
formed the text of Gipsy Smith at one 
of the noon meetings recently held. 
There be many which cry in these 
modern days: ‘‘Shut up!” They 
want to keep things still which never 
were meant to be still. If a sinner 
cries for mercy, they shout: ‘‘ Shut 
up!”’ If people are happy over sins 
forgiven, they give the same order. But 
why, said ‘‘ Gipsy,’”’ should not men 
be happy and cry aloud when a great 
work of grace is going on, and sinners 
are being reborn? ‘‘ You did not cry 
‘Be quiet!’ when your first baby was 
born,’”’ said he —a thrust which highly 
entertained the audience. Why not, 
then, show enthusiasm over the fact 
that hundreds are becoming babes in 
Christ? Jesus did not say, ‘‘ Be 
quiet!’’ to the blind man, but gave 
him his sight ; and then the very folks 
who had been saying ‘‘ Shut up!’’ ran 
forward and with effusive cordiality 
cried : ‘‘Come! Come!”’ 

Human nature repeats itself in ev- 
ery age. Poverty and need are re- 
pulsed until some great person becomes 
an apostle of charity, and then every- 
body turns philanthropist. Frank and 





full expressions of religious experience 
are not considered ‘‘ good form ”’ until 
a revival comes and sweeys away all ar- 
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tificial barriers between man and man, 
and all begin to tell—for how ean 
they keep from telling it? —- what the 
Lord has done for their souls. The 
whole philosophy of life, the entire 
social, religious and educational proc- 
ess, is not expressed in the counsel: 
‘“Shut up!’’ When at any juncture 
in history, or at any crisis of the per- 
sonal life, Jesus Christ is preparing to 
work a miracle, whether physical or 
moral, the proper attitude is one of 
awed expectancy, of reverential wait- 
ing, of quiet receptivity, in presence 
of Him who “‘hath the key of David, 
He that openeth and no man shutteth.”’ 


Educational Reciprocity 


HE recent public utterances of Pro- 
fessor Burgess, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is at present lecturing in 
Berlin with the title of ‘‘ Theodore Roose- 
velt Professor of American History and 
Institutions in the University of Berlin,’’ 
have so engrossed public attention that 
comparatively little notice has been taken 
of the quiet but effective work which 
Prof. Eugen Kiihnemann, of the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, is doing at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Kiihnemann came to America 
this fall in accordance with an arrange- 
ment by which Harvard University and 
the German universities are to exchange 
professors at stated intervals. The first 
representative of Harvard University 
under this agreement was Professor 
Peabody, of the Divinity School, who 
during the last year lectured before the 
students of the University of Berlin. 
During the second half of the present 
academic year Prof. T. W. Richards, of 
the department of chemistry, will go to 
Berlin as the representative of Harvard. 

Professor Kiihnemann, although but 
thirty-eight years of age, is one of the 
leaders of educational thought in Ger- 
many. His early training represented 
the characteristic German thoroughness. 
Following a long-established German cus- 
tom, he divided his student days among 
various universities, passing in turn from 
Marburg to Munich, to Berlin, to Gdét- 
tingen. His special fields of study were 
philosophy, classical philology and Ger- 
manics. From the beginning of his edu- 
cational career he has been noted for his 
mark endencey to investigate and em- 
phasize the philosophic element in the 
classical literature of Germany. The the- 
sis upon which his doctorate in philosophy 
was awarded by the University of Gét- 
tingen, ‘‘Schiller’s Study of Kant,’’ 
clearly indicated the trend of his mind. 
This well-marked mental characteristic of 
Professor Kiihnemann will sufficiently ex- 
plain what, at first sight, might seem to 
be an anomaly, a professor of philosophy 
who is lecturing on German literature. 
Professor Kiihnemann’s numerous writ- 
ings exhibit, as a whole, this dual tenden- 
cy; they range from the purely philo- 
sophical and technical to the purely es- 
thetic and literary, with numerous inter- 
mediate works which combine these two 
departments of thought. 

These growing indications of a closer 
intellectual connection between the Euro- 
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pean universities and our larger American 
institutions of learning are one of the most 
significant features of the modern educa- 
tional movement. The recent lectures of 
Professor Barrett Wendell of Harvard 
University at the University of Paris are 
additional indications of this growing rec- 
iprocity of the leading institutions of the 
educational world. 

Close observers have recently noted that 
the flood of American students which for 
years had been setting toward German 
universities has already begun to slacken. 
The graduate and professional schools of 
our larger American universities have 
already reached so high a degree of ex- 
cellence that American students can now 
receive in their own land, in several de- 
partments of study, a training which is 
fully equal and in some respects superior 
to that which European universities can 
offer. Of late the chief incentive for 
studying in Europe has been the intangible 
but unquestionable advantage of coming 
into personal contact with the foreign 
scholars who are shaping the thought of 
the educational world. If these famous 
men are hereafter to come to America, 
bringing with them the latest results of 
their scientific investigations, this inter- 
change of professors will serve as an addi- 
tional inducement for American students 
to complete in our own country their grad- 
uate and professional studies. 


A Great Sun Sets 


\ 7 E are deeply bereaved in the death 
\ of Bishop John James Tigert, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
All Methodism mourns for him. The 
whole country will miss him. He be- 
longed to the world. Barely fifty years of 
age, with a vigorous physique, amply 
equipped in brain and heart for largest 
usefulness, having just entered, as it 
were, on the great career to which he was 
so enthusiastically and almost unanimous- 
ly chosen by his brethren of the General 
Conference last May, it seems a very 
strange providence that he should be so 
suddenly cut off in the midst of his days 
instead of being granted the twenty or 
thirty years more of work that would so 
naturally be expected. But he had al- 
ready done much. For what he did so 
conspicuously well, we may fitly give 
thanks. In the line of authorship he 
scored a signal success. He has left be- 
hind him books that will long perpetuate 
his name. Chief among these are: ‘‘ The 
Christianity of Christ and His Apostles ”’ 
— historical studies of fundamental New 
Testament problems (his last); ‘‘ The- 
ism ’’ — a survey of the paths that lead to 
God, chiefly in the light of the history of 
philosophy (this has been republished in 
England, and is used as a _ text-book 
in Yale University) ; ‘‘Hand-Book of 
Logic ’’ (seventh edition, used in institu- 
tions all over the country) ; ‘‘ A Constitu- 
tional History of American Episcopal 
Methodism ;’’ ‘‘The Making of Metho- 
dism;’’ ‘‘The Preacher Himself ’’ — 
homely hints on ministerial manners and 
methods; ‘‘Theology and Philosophy,’’ 
etc. Beside these original works, he ed- 
ited, with much painstaking care and im- 
portant additions, Dr. Summers’ ‘ Sys- 
tematic Theology,’’ Dr. John S. Banks’ 
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‘Manual of Christian Doctrine,’’ Bishop 
McTyeire’s ‘‘Sermons,’’ the Journal of 
Bishop Coke, and other things. 

He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, 
Nov. 25, 1856, was graduated from Van- 
derbilt University in 1877, and from 1881 
to 1890 was first tutor and then professor 
of moral philosophy at his Alma Mater. 
He was pastor in Kansas City, Mo., from 
1890 to 1894, being elected at the latter 
date editor of the Methodist Review and of 
the general books published at Nashville. 
For this office he proved himself most ad- 
mirably fitted, and was re-elected to it 
with practical unanimity in 1898 and 1902. 
He was a clear, strong thinker, orthodox 
in all essentials, but with an open mind for 
every new truth. This was abundantly 
evident from his book notices, as well as 
from the many elaborate articles which he 
contributed to the pages of the Review. 
It came out signally in the excellent paper 
on ‘‘ Biblical Criticism and the Christian 
Faith,’’ which he read at the Third Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference in London, 
September, 1901, and which was so widely 
hailed with satisfaction, especially by those 
with liberal leanings. Another pointer in 
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this same direction is the fact that Dr. 
James Mudge, of Boston, was for many 
years his chief assistant in the book depart- 
ment, and during nearly ten years edited for 
him an extensive missionary department. 
There was nothing small or restricted 
about him. He had a large, generous 
nature that bound his friends to him very 
strongly, and gives them great pain as 
they think of his untimely departure. The 
degree of D. D. was conferred on him by 
Emory and Henry College, and that of 
LL. D. by the University of Missouri. He 
was secretary of several General Confer- 
ences, and in 1902 received so very large a 
vote for Bishop, standing highest of the 
defeated candidates, that it was evident he 
would be elected the next time. He has 
been a frequent visitor at the North in his 
service on many commissions, or as fra- 
ternal delegate or lecturer and preacher 
on various occasions, and has always been 
warmly welcomed, for he was entirely at 
home among us, being indeed of New Eng- 
land lineage. Many in this vicinity will 
recall with keen pleasure his presence at 
the Boston session of the New England 
Conference in 1899, when his big brother- 
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liness, wonderful prayers, and earnest 
sermons won to him many hearts. He 
strongly favored everything which tended 
to bind together the two Methodisms. One 
of his last services in this matter was 
in connection with Epworth University, 
which the two churches unitedly carry on. 

His departure took place after an illness 
of ten days, at Tulsa, Indian Territory, 
Nov. 21. Blood-poisoning, we judge, en- 
sued, as we noted last week, from an 
abscess in the throat caused by the lodg- 
ment of a chicken bone below the tonsils. 
Our sister church, which had, with reason, 
hoped so much from his episcopacy, will 
feel most profoundly afflicted in this mys- 
terious dispensation, and we of the North 
only a little less keenly lament. He was 
a good, great man, who filled a short half- 
century with worthy deeds and leaves a 
memory that multitudes will lovingly keep 
green. 


PERSONALS 


— Bishop Luther B. Wilson has passed 
his fiftieth milestone. 


— Bishop Berry has charge of seventeen 
Conferences. 


— Rev. P. P. Carroll, Ph. D., of the Ne- 
braska Conference, is credited with having 
received more than a thousand members 
and with having raised over $40,000 for 
church purposes during the last five years. 


— Dr. John F. Goucher has given to the 
trustees of the Woman’s College in Balti- 
more his large and splendid residence in 
that city — probably for use as an admin- 
istration building. 


— Rev. David Gregg, D. D., president 
of the Western Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny, Pa., resigned his position last 
week on account of ill health. The Sem- 
inary trustees declined to accept his resig- 
nation, and have voted him leave of ab- 
sence for one year. 


— Dr. George B. Smyth, assistant sec- 
retary of the Missionary Society, whose 
headquarters are at Oakland, Cal., has 
been granted a furlough of three months 
for the purpose of attending the China 
Centenary celebration in Shanghai next 
spring. 


—Secretary H. K. Carroll, Dr. E. S. 
Tipple and Mr. J. R. Mott have been ap- 
pointed to represent the Board of For- 
eign Missions ona joint committee from 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension to supervise the department of 
young people’s work. 


— Dr. Frederick H. Bradley, of Ply- 
mouth, son of Dr. Frederick Bradley, of 
Newport, R. I., and Miss Mary Louise 
Dries were unitedin marriage, Nov. 21, by 
Rev. E. W. Virgin at the latter’s residence 
in Dedham. The plan of a wedding at the 
bride’s home in Plymouth had to be changed 
because of the serious illness of her fa- 
ther. 


— A reception was given to Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Swallow in the Harrisburg 
Board of Trade Assembly Hall, on the 
evening of Nov. 16, by a host of friends 
and well-wishers. Among the speakers 
was Prof. H. D. Patton, of Lancaster, Pa., 
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late candidate for lieutenant-governor on 
the Prohibition ticket. Fine music and 
bright speeches made the occasion very 
enjoyable to all participating. 


— Bishop McDowell is announced as one 
of the speakers at the gathering of Prot- 
estant evangelical theological students 
from all parts of the country and Canada, 
at Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 6-9. 


— Professor Coit, of Boston University, 
gave a very interesting and instructive 
lecture on world-building as explained by 
the spectroscope and photography, in the 
Newton Centre church parlors, Nov. 21. 
The lecture was given at the invitation of 
the adult class in the Sunday-school, of 
which President Huntington is the chair- 
man. 


— Mr. Wesley Wight, the most active 
official member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Gorham, N. H., passed sud- 
denly to his reward, after only two days’ 
illness from pneumonia, Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 18, in the 73d year of his age. A 
fitting obituary of this devoted brother 
will appear later in these columns. 


— Miss Emma A. Keeler, daughter of 
the late Rev. S. C. Keeler, of the New 
Hampshire Conference, passed away, 
Sunday evening, Oct. 28, at the residence 
of her brother-in-law, Edward S. Ed- 
munds, North Andover, after an illness of 
eight months from Bright’s disease. 


— Mr. F. M. Johnson, superintendent of 
the Worcester Truant School, who spoke 
before the Boston Preachers’ Meeting last 
Monday, has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of the New York City Truant 
School, the largest of such schools in the 
world. 


— Rev. Dr. A. S. Crapsey, for twenty- 
eight years rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., who has been convicted 
of heretical teaching, has sent to Bishop 
Walker a letter in which, while affirming 
his beliefs, he withdraws from the minis- 
try of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


— The President of the Mormon Church 
— Joseph F. Smith — pleaded guilty to a 
charge of unlawful cohabitation last week, 
and was fined $300. The charge was based 
on the recent birth to President Smith’s 
fifth wife of his 43d child. He claimed 
that his family relations were entered into 
previous to the enactment of the present 
law, but the claim did not avail. 


— Robert M. Armstrong, who for the 
past twenty years has been State secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, has resigned his office, 
and been made honorary secretary. He 
has in that period done most effective 
service for the organization, raising large 
sums, and seeing the Associations in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island grow 
from 57 to 92, and the membership from 
15,821 to 29,000. Mr. Armstrong is a 
Methodist, and makes his home in Win- 
chester. 


—Mr. C. E. Blanchard, a prominent 
layman of the North Conway (N. H.) 
Church, who has been chairman of the 
board of stewards and trustees for many 
years, is an enthusiastic worker in the 
cause of temperance. At the last State 
election he inserted a large advertisement 
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Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Arey 
The fiftieth wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Arey was 
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laration of Inde- 
pendence, a leader 
in the convention 
which framed the 
Federal constitution 
and one of the origi- 
nal justices of the 
Supreme Court of 
the United States, 
has lain in an ob- 
scure grave in North 
Carolina. Last week 
the body was disin- 
terred, conveyed to 
Philadelphia by the 
gunboat ** Du- 
buque,”’ and on 
Thursday was 
placed beside that 
of Mrs. Wilson in 
Christ Church 
graveyard. The jus- 
tices of the Su- 
preme Court were 
present, together 
with State and city 
officials, and tributes 
to the memory of 
the deceased were 
given by Gov. Pen- 
nypacker, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, An- 
drew Carnegie, 
Judge Alton B. Par- 
ker, Justice White 
and Attorney Gen- 
eral Moody. 


— Mr. Sidney E. 


celebrated in October. Mr. Arey has had a remarkable career as a Chris- Bridgman, for sixty- 
tian worker. For many years he was a member of the East Boston two years a book- 


Bethel, and then of Tremont St. Church, Boston. 
latter church for nearly two decades. During that time he filled nearly 
every office of the church, including that of class-leader. More than 


He was janitor of the seller in Northamp- 
ton, an active reli- 
gious worker, and 


sixty members were on his roll at one time, with an average attendance 
of over forty. Recently taking up his residence at 417 Walnut St., Rox- 
bury, he united with the Egleston Sq. Church, where he was immediately 
made a leader and trustee. He opened his class with six or eight mem- 
bers, and has increased the list to sixty, with a large average attendance. 
A former pastor writes: ‘‘ He is the smartest old man in the church we 
have seen, and Mrs. Arey seems as youthful as one at fifty. They are 


a frequent contrib- 
utor both to the re- 
ligious and secular 
press, died on Sun- 
day at his home, at 
the age of 79. He 


a remarkable couple.” 


was the father of 





in his paper — ‘‘ Vote No License ’’ — and 
printed several hundred extra copies and 
mailed them to every postmaster in Carroll 
County for distribution. Consequently 
every town inthe county voted for no- 
license. 


— Avery interesting event occurred at 
Warehouse Point, Conn., Nov. 14, in the 
marriage of Mr. W. Harry Dunnack, son 
of Rev. W. H. Dunnack, and Miss Dorothy 
H. Snow at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Snow, on 
Scott Ave. Theceremony was performed 
by the father of the groom, a former pas- 
tor of Wesley Church, Warehouse Point, 
and now pastor of Franklin Church, Brock- 
ton. After the impressive ceremony a 
wedding breakfast was served, following 
which the young couple departed for their 
wedding tour. The groom is employed by 
the Sigourney Tool Company in Hartford, 
where he has the reputation of being a fine 
workman. Mrs. Dunnack is a member of 
the choir at Wesley Church — a beautiful 
soprano singer. They will reside in Ware- 
house Point. 


— For 108 years the body of James Wil- 
son of Pennsylvania, a signer of the Dec- 


——————— Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman, the managing editor of the 
Congregationalist. Mr. Bridgman was 
an earnest Y. M. C. A. worker in 
the earlier days of that organiza- 
tion; he was a member of the Chris- 
tian Commission in the Civil War, and a 
friend and co-worker with Moody. His 
travel sketches and occasional writings in 
ZION’S HERALD were greatly enjoyed by 
its readers. The well-known bookstore in 
Northampton — the resort for a century 
of ministers, educators, authors, college 
students — will hardly seem the same now 
that he has gone. 


BRIEFLETS 





Heaven’s music will never be complete 
until earth’s antiphonal has no discord. 





The six districts of the Genesee Confer- 
ence have arranged a unique circuit plan 
of district conferences, to begin Dec. 3. 
The emphasis will be placed upon missions 
and evangelism. All the presiding elders 
will go in a body frem district to district. 
Dr. J. P. Brushingham will present the 


[Continued on page 1540] 
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GOD GIVETH THE INCREASE 
REV. GAY CHARLES WHITE. 


What talents Thou dost giveme, Lord, are mine 
to use, 

But Thine to bless. 
widow’s cruse, 

The leaven in the meal, the meagre lunch that 
fed 

A multitude, the elements of wine and bread 

Transformed in token of God’s sacrificial blood, 

The temple rivulet increased unto a flood, 

Our fragile life touching God’s vast, unmeasured 
Soul, 

These tell us that in molding out the perfect 
whole 

Our Father makes the humblest child of more 
account 

Than prince or sage. By strong yet gentle deeds 
we mount 

The steps of character ; by sacrifice we win 

The mind and spirit of our Lord; by faith all 
sin 

Is burned away, our souls aflame with zeal to 
live 

Like Jesus Christ. 


give! 


The oil that filled the 


Receiving freely, freely 


Gleasondale, Mass. 


GOOD PRAYER-MEETINGS 


REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


YROBABLY the best indicators 
of the spiritual condition of a 
church are its prayer-meetings and its 
contribution-boxes. The first one de- 
notes the condition of the reservoir 
which supplies the spiritual force, and 
the second indicates the outflow of 
Christian benevolence and of Christian 
activities. The church that has not the 
heart to give a fair percentage of its 
income is not likely to labor very 
effectively for the Master. 

There are several elements essential 
to a good prayer-meeting. It is no 
more to be hastily temporized than a 
strong, nutritious sermon; it requires 
careful preparation. The leader of 
the meeting ought to select some prac- 
tical topic that should be the trunk- 
thought of the meeting. A passage of 
Scripture, or some vital doctrine, or 
something bearing on experimental re- 
ligion or Christian work, should be 
chosen and announced on the previous 
Sabbath. Such a topic gives both uni- 
ty and profit to the remarks and the 
prayers. It helps to prevent the aim- 
less wanderings in prayer and the 
wearisome repetition of stereotyped 
talk by some good people whose ideas 
have been worn threadbare. The more 
thoroughly the leader prepares himself, 
the better. He is then likely to be brief 
and sententious; for the man who 
has nothing to say is the man who takes 
the longest time to say it. Above all, 
let the leader seek the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit before he enters the desk. 
His prayer then will be an inspiration 
and a blessing. I never could see why 
any leader should occupy more than 
fifteen minutes — or twenty at the out- 
side—in getting -the meeting well 
under way. Then let him turn every- 
thing over tothe people and leave it 
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there. It is their service, and they are 
responsible for its success or failure. 

If the leader should prepare for the 
service, why should not the attendants 
do the same? They know what the 
topic is, and should give it forethought 
and have something to say. When it 
is said, then stop. In a large meeting 
a five-minute rule ought to be observed. 
and the most pithy remarks need not 
occupy more than two minutes. A long 
speech followed by a long prayer by 
the same person is usually an imposi- 
tion on the meeting. The prayers 
given us in Scripture are uniformly 
brief and to the point, and there is a 
rebuke for verbosity in what the 
Master said about ‘‘much_ speak- 
ing.”’ 

While the topic of the evening may 
in most cases command the most atten- 
tion, yet that should not put an embar- 
go on any one who has any fitting word 
to say, or request to offer, or experi- 
ence to relate. Above all things, free- 
dom from cut-and-dried routine and 
formality. Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. No timid 
soul should be discouraged, and no 
fervid soul should be chilled, in the 
free, warm, and devout intercourse of 
Christ’s disciples with each other and 
with their Master. 

Prayer-meetings are too often di- 
verted from their great, holy purpose 
by those who have some “ axe to 
grind,’’ or pet object to present. Dur- 
ing my long pastorate I was constantly 
urged to permit some good brother to 
present his ‘‘ cause’ at the weekly 
meeting. Sometimes I gladly consent- 
ed, where the person and the object 
had a right to be heard and the people 
would be profited. But I often had to 
say to importunate applicants: “‘ Please 
remember that hundreds of God’s peo- 
ple have just one hour in the week for 
their united spiritual devotion, and 
every moment is precious. You must 
not seek to rob them for your own 
benefit.”’ 

After all, the main feature of the 
best prayer-meetings is the presence 
and the power of the blessed Spirit. 
Then every voice in prayer, in sacred 
song, in exhortation or address, be- 
comes but a vehicle for that Spirit to 
speak through. Such prayer-meetings 
do not depend on numbers to give 
them weight, or music, or eloquence, 
to give them attraction. In such meet- 
ings souls are quickened, the sad are 
comforted, the weak are strengthened, 
and the impenitent converted. In such 
meetings revivals begin, or are carried 
forward. They are the joy of every 
faithful pastor, and the spiritual “‘ elec- 
tric power-house ’’ (if I may use this 
familiar term) which propels the be- 
neficent activities of the church. What 
hinders every church from having a 
good prayer-meeting ? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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UNSEEN 


REV. HENRY MOORE SIMPSON, D. D. 


‘ROM under the absolutely secluded 
|: study skylight of old Chelsea, once 
there came a mournful echo from the 
philosopher, who had already covered his 
fire-screen with the portraits of the no- 
blest characters the world has yet seen : 
‘That grandest of all beings, that Jesus 
of heavenly omens, I have no means what- 
ever of raising up to my sight in any 
accredited form.’’ Later on he adds: ‘‘| 
am only a poor man, but I can say in seri- 
ous truth that I’d thankfully give one- 
third of all the little store of money saved 
for my wife and old age for a veritable 
contemporary representation of Jesus 
Christ, showing Him as He walked about 
while He was trying, with His ever- 
invincible soul, to break down the obtuse 
stupidity of the cormorant-minded and 
bloated gang who were doing, in desperate 
contention, their utmost to make the 
world go devilward with themselves.’’ 

How shall we account for the fact of 
Thomas Carlyle, dealer in abstractions, 
and in ideals almost impossible of realiza- 
tion in such a world as this, being sud- 
denly possessed with a longing to look 
into the face of a manifestation of all 
good in the concrete ? 

Art, as an aid to faith, may be a matter 
of doubt. None other ever received the 
attention from art given to the person of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, the 
adoration of the world for Him rests upon 
something else. Christian faith is inde- 
pendent of oil paints and water-colors. 
The artist’s conception of goodness incar- 
nate, however familiar he may be with 
the Oriental settings of the divine life 
upon earth, fails utterly to reveal the 
secret of the cross. It is not the portrait, 
but the pardon, of Jesus that brings peace. 
The transfiguration vision, which enables 
one to look up and see no man but Jesus 
only, is only exceeded by that soul’s con- 
ception, of which it may be said, ‘‘ Whom 
not having seen, ye love.’’ 

Tissot and Holman Hunt, masters in art, 
reach the soul through the eye, if at all. 
Religion is not a matter of taste. Reli- 
gion means most with closed eyes. Artistic 
taste is one thing — and no small thing. 
Personal faith in the atonement for sin is 
quite another. Possibly sometimes there 
is need of care, in this twentieth-century 
popularizing of fine art, lest our Crucifix- 
ions and Emmauses and Gethsemanes 
should be made substitutes for our person- 
al communion, or our Transfigurations in 
neutral color be thought to serve for trans- 
formations of personal character. 

The highest conception of the personal- 
ity and purpose of Jesus Christ ever had 
by human beings did not depend upon any 
physical representation of Him whatever. 
It is better to believe Him than to have 
seen and not believe. The magic of the 
Messiah seemed to be in the use made by 
the Father of what Christ said of Himself 
and what was said about Him. Dwight 
Moody was spiritually awakened at hear- 
ing the words, ‘‘ For Christ’s sake,’’ pro- 
nounced by human lips in a place of wor- 
ship. Such is God’s method of teaching 
divinity. Devotion to an object is not un- 
real or fanciful simply because the object 
is out of sight. Lives have been sacrificed 
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for Christ, whom the martyrs had never 
seen. Devotion to the cause of Jesus is 

n inspiration and motive power surpass 
ing all others. Where are we to look for 
the secret of this ? 

Two things need to be kept in mind, 
1ot as side-lights, but as the solution of 
the mystery of universal love toward the 
unseen Christ. One is the divinely per- 
feet moral character of Christ. No shade 
of religious doctrine attempts to impugn 
the moral character and _ integrity of 
Jesus. Pilate spoke the verdict of the 
world in advance and for all time, when 
he said, three times, publicly and distinct- 
ly, ‘I find no fault in Him.’’ Polythe- 
ism knows no deity concerning whom this 
has ever been said. His integrity, of 
course, involves and includes His God- 
head, for He said that He was God. 

The fact of the conjunction of the hu- 
man and the divine in the one personality 
only makes the conception more unique 
and distinguished still. Nothing ap- 
proaches this. It is unlike anything 
which we know. Faultless! Matchless ! 
Do we not need to think more of the sin- 
lessness of Jesus? Sinlessness inspires 
love, under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The other fact is that of the cross. He 
gave His life a ransom for many. He 
consented to die. Concerning nothing re- 
corded in the Bible is more detail observed 
than inthe story of the crucifixion. It is 
microscopic. It is anatomical as well as 
ethical. All nationalities were to be 
touched by its tremendous consequence. 
Hence the peoples named in Pilate’s su- 
perscription lettered in three languages — 
the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin. 
In so great exactness are the physical 
facts given, that even the imagination of 
a Rubens or Raphael might be hampered 
in attempting the subject. 

This was not accidental. ‘‘ All scripture 
is given by inspiration of God.’”’ ‘‘He 
that saw it bare record, and his record is 
true : and he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye might believe.’’ No story of bit- 
terness and woe incredible was ever elab- 
orated like this. It hada single purpose 
and end in view, namely, to break human 
hearts and create human love toward the 
subject, the unseen Saviour of mankind. 
This is one of the philosophies of the 
plan of salvation. With human nature 
constituted just as it is, this revelation, in 
the divine mind, was the one most calcu- 
lated to produce a revolution in the souls 
of men. 

When John Wesley was a child his 
father’s rectory was destroyed by fire. In 
the excitement, John, a mere child, was 
overlooked, and when at last he was 
missed, it seemed impossible to rescue 
him. .He was given up for lost. While 
his father was commending his child’s 

sul to God, a man, whose name we have 
never heard, was brave enough to rescue 
him. Can we imagine the emotion of the 
‘rown-up boy in after years, when the 

icts were told him? Is it possible to 
nagine that the Charterhouse school- 

y, and the Oxford student, and, still 

iter on, the founder of the Wesleyan 
Chureh, could think of his strange deliv- 
erer without the most remarkable feel- 
iigs? Infinitesimally and inconceivably 
small his emotions, whatever their char- 
acter, when compared with those fitly be- 
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longing to the soul made conscious of its 
deliverance through Christ ! 
The fact that men will brush away a 


tear at the reading of some unauthen- ., 
‘ticated tale of hardship, in the common 


print, or will even manifest feeling ata 
representation of imaginary cruelty, en- 
tirely scenic and unreal, and yet be able 
to pronounce, without compunction, the 
shameful barbarities of the gospel story 
of the crucifixion, is one of the startling 
proofs of the corruption of the human 
heart through sin. Familiarity, even if a 
fact, would be an utterly insufficient ex- 
tenuation. Righteous indignation, if not 
personal sorrow, belong to the daily read- 
ing of the shocking events of the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Nothing so merits scorn as pronounced 
selfishness. Nothing so deserves love as 
self-denial. Perfect purity! Perfect self- 
sacrifice! The secret of love of the invis- 
ible! If this fails, then all fails. ‘‘ For 
greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.’’ 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


A Word from Bishop Warren 


To the members of the New England, New Eng- 
land Southern, and East Maine Conferences : 


BELOVED BRETHREN: The Episcopal Plan puts 
us into close and most pleasant relations. We 
have the same high ideals and the same work. 
We are not alone. Infinite power is with us, and 
will be to the end. A former student in the 
Boston Theological School came to Denver on 
March 18, last, determined, as he said, to preach 
the Gospel of Christ on Sunday and apply it on 
all days. Not a service passed without additions 
to the church membership, till at the close of 
thirteen weeks he had received on probation or 
by letter 280 into the church. Another preacher, 
a graduate of the same school, came to Denvera 
little more than three years ago. At the end of 
three years he had received 510 into member- 
ship. These single instances did not exhaust the 
Divine possibilities. The residue of the spirit is 
with God. The little amount vouchsafed to Den- 
ver, subtracted from infinity, left infinity still. 
Any church can have a revival that is willing to 
pay the price. We are no more to expect to 
have the bread of spiritual life put, ready made, 
into our lips, than the bread forthe body. We 
must break up the fallow ground, sow the seed, 
keep down the weeds, carefully cultivate, reap, 
grind, and bake, in one case as well as in 
the other. All temporal things are meant to 
teach spiritual lessons. Study the art »f soul- 
winning. Of all methods of study the one that 
includes practice is the most successful. ‘The 
way to resume is to resume,” solved the ques- 
tion that men had studied long and in vain. 

The new arrangement in the benevolences in- 
volves, after Jan. 1, a separate collection for For- 
eign and for Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion. The call for the latter is fora million dollars. 
It can easily be given. The watchword is: 
“‘ America for Christ.’’ Order a new ammunition 
wagon and lay in a new stock of shells that are 
self-exploding when they strike. 

New England, that has been the source of so 
many reforms, emancipations and benefactions 
for the race, is just now launching another cru- 
sade. It pertains to a far greater number than 
that which broke the chains of four’ million 
slaves. Besides all that are here, a million new 
beneficiaries of this crusade are sent here by 
the Lord of all the earth every year. Read 
‘‘Euxine Christianity ” in Methodist Review for 
September-October, and deposit it as the first 
great instalment in the caisson of the wagon 
aforesaid. Then systematically set all the 
church to the doing of four things: (1) Get- 
ting the foreign born into the Sunday-school ; 
(2) into the Epworth League; (3) into the 
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habit of church attendance; (4) into church 
membership. I know there were Pharisees in 
the Lord’s time who objected to His association 
with publicans and people not of their caste, but 
He was sent to the lost sheep and to those who 
needed a physician. So are we. 

Your Brother, 


HENRY W. WARREN. 
On the Wing, Nov. 14. 


NEBRASKA LETTER 
“ RANGER.” 


URING the year we have had three 
d great missionary meetings in Ne- 
braska. The first was the District Mis- 
sionary Convention held at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Omaha, in 
April. It was the eighth of a series, and 
was known as the Des Moines-Nebraska 
Convention. Among those present were 
Bishops Vincent, McDowell, Oldham, and 
Hartzell. Returned missionaries, or those 
closely identified with the work, were Dr. 
H. L. E. Leuring, Borneo; Rev. D. S. 
Spencer, Japan; Rev. F. H. Wright, 
Rome; Rev. Wilbur C. Swearer, Korea ; 
Rev. J. D. McLaughlin and Dr. Homer C. 
Stuntz, Philippines ; Rev. Don W. Nichols, 
Central China; Dr. F. D. Gamewell and 
wife, China; Rev. R. C. Beebe, Rev. 
Robert Ward, and Dr. Julius Smith, In- 
dia; also Dr. J. B. Trimble, Dr. F. H. 
Sheets, S. Earl Taylor, and Rev. E. B. 
Caldwell. This, like its predecessors, was 
educational in its aims, intended to inter- 
est the ministers throughout the patroniz- 
ing territory, and its success was secure 
from the fact that these same clergymen 
attended to the limit of the tickets issued 
and the capacity of the church. It was, 
in fact, a great convention, and all the 
addresses delivered were illuminating and 
inspiring. Bishop Hartzell held a church 
full of people spellbound as he spoke of 
the extent of Africa, its possibilities and 
development, and the various races that 
inhabit the Dark Continent, and expressed 
the opinion that Abyssinia would establish 
the first great black empire of the world. 
He stated that 4,500 miles of railroad had 
been constructed, and in the near future 
it would be possible to ride in Pullman 
cars the entire distance between the Cape 
and the Mediterranean — 6,000 miles. 
Bishop McDowell delivered a thrilling 
address on David Livingstone, using the 
great Scotch missionary as an example of 
the self-sacrificing, devoted servant of 
God. Bishop Vincent, always instructive 
and interesting, spoke of the duties of the 
ministry and laity towards missionary en- 
terprise. Equally instructive speeches 
were made by others, particularly that of 
Dr. Leuring, of Borneo, in his narration 
of the life of the head hunters of Borneo. 
A most complete missionary exhibit was 
displayed in the Sunday-school rooms of 
the church, which aroused no end of in- 
terest. 


* * 


The next event was the twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society in St. Paul’s Church, Lin- 
coln, Oct. 9. It was one of the best 
attended and most successful in the his- 
tory of the Society, 350 delegates attend- 
ing. Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, president, was 
on hand early to look after its affairs. 
During her stay she was the guest of 
Governor and Mrs. Mickey. The Harvard 
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plan of entertaining was adopted, and the 
women of the different Methodist churches 
in the city served the lunches and sup- 
pers in the church on their allotted days. 
The women of Lincoln also grouped them- 
selves in committees for the entertain- 
ment and local management of the affair, 
and with As this meeting 
has been so fully reported in the columns 
of the HERALD, I will not go into further 
detail. Mrs. Fisk was re-elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, Dela- 
ware, O., corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
F. A. Aiken, of Cincinnati, recording sec- 
retary ; Mrs. George H. Thompson, Cin- 
cinnati, treasurer; Mrs. Jane Bancroft 
Robinson, first vice-president. A long list 
of vice-presidents and district managers 
were also elected. 


fine success. 


* * 


The next meeting was that of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, which 
convened at the First Church, Omaha, 
Oct. 26 to Nov. 1. The general secretaries 
of the eleven Branches met a week before 
that time, and held daily sessions at the 
home of Mrs. J. O. Phillippi. The Society 
had raised over $600,000 during the year, 
and this handful of women had the distri- 
bution of it. Therefore it required much 
deliberation and keen business ability to 
apportion this amount — the largest in the 
history of the Society. The Methodist 
women of Omaha, with Mrs. Phillippi at 
their head, looked after the comfort of the 
125 delegates while in Omaha, and a re- 
ception was tendered them at the Phillippi 
home. There were about thirty mission- 
aries in attendance, representing almost 
every foreign field, and they ably supple- 
mented the presentation of the work and 
its needs. Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss was re- 
elected president, as were the former sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. W. Barnes, of Delaware, 
O., and treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Cornell, of 
New York, with the usual number of sec- 
retaries and committee-women for the 
different departments. 


~ * 


These great missionary conventions 
have quickened missionary zeal and inter- 
est in this territory. The women’s 
meetings were well attended by the peo- 
ple of Lincoln and Omaha and vicinities, 
and many fine compliments were heard for 
their executive and platform ability, and 
for their great devotion and enterprise. 
When two societies of women can raise 
over a million dollars for religious and 
philanthropic work in one year, and that 
in a church not noted for the number of 
its wealthy members, it speaks well for 
their zeal, devotion and business ability. 
One could not feel otherwise than proud 
of them. As we listened to, and read the 
proceedings of, the W. H. M. S., we won- 
dered why the church had never set aside 
a bureau for home missionary work along 
the lines advocated by Dr. Frank Mason 
North for city evangelization, and by Dr. 
W. F. Warren for work among the for- 
eigners who are invading this country ; 
and when, a week or two later, the report 
of the proceedings of the Missionary 
Committee reached us, showing us that 
this very thing had been done, it looked as 
if they had taken their cue from the 
women. On the Sunday of the W. F. M.S. 
convention proper, Bishop W. F. Oldham 
preached in the First Methodist Church, 
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while the women occupied the pulpits of 
nearly all the other Methodist churches. 
The address of Mrs. Marcus L. Taft, ‘‘Is 
it Worth While to Christianize China ?”’ 
was of unusual power and inspiration. 
The women of these societies will do well 
to circulate as much as possible in holding 
their conventions, as nothing so stirs up 
interest in their behalf as these same con- 
ventions. 
7” * 

On May 24, the cornerstone of the Ne- 
braska Methodist Hospital was laid by 
Bishop Hamilton. The board of trustees, 
including the Governor, as well as former 
members, all the Methodist ministers and 
a large number of the laity, were pres- 
ent; likewise every deaconess and nurse 
that could be spared upon duty. Only part 
of it will be finished at present, the bal- 
ance as fast as the money is secured. Its 
commencement was made possible by the 
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generous gift of $30,000 by Dr. A. P. 
Jonas, one of the staff surgeons. It wil] 
be absolutely fireproof, hence its erection 
will be slow. 

* * 

Messrs. Torrey and Oliver began reviva] 
meetings in Omaha, Nov. 18. They are 
held in the auditorium. All the evangel- 
ical churches unite. Their coming was 
awaited with much interest, and the re- 
sults will be keenly watched. The people 
of Omaha are not particularly noted for 
religious zeal. The indifference in that 
respect is marked, and whether or not 
Mr. Torrey can stir up the dead bones and 
infuse religious life into the masses, re- 
mains to be seen. As one of the leading 
clergymen puts it: ‘‘If Torrey, with his 
Calvinistic theology and hell-fire preach- 
ing, can stir the people of Omaha and re- 
vive religious interest, we will accept 
him gladly.’’ 


National City Evangelization Union 


Reported by REV. CHARLES A. LITTLEFIELD 


rWNHIS is the old Clark St. Church. We 
| met here ten years ago. The 
building is dark, dingy, dusty, dirty, but, 
in spite of all, dignified. What a history ! 
What a mother of Methodists ! Think of it ! 
In 1834 this church, the church of hardly 
more than a village, was founded and the 
building erected at the corner of North 
Water and North Clark Sts., at the enor- 
mous (?) cost of $580. It was not then self- 
supporting even. In 1837, however, asa 
result of a genuinely great revival, 300 
persons joined the church. And (will the 
reader believe it?) this was then 10 per 
cent. of the entire population of Chicago. 
One year later the building was moved to 
the shore of the Chicago River, placed 
upon scows, and floated across and drawn 
to its present site, the corner of Clark 
and Washington Sts. Since then, recon- 
structed, rebuilt, here she stands, a boun- 
tiful mother of her fruitful children. 
Devout Roman Catholics doff their hats 
when passing a church. Would that 
every Chicago Methodist would stand un- 
covered in the presence of this his Alma 
Mater! For, aside from her manifold 
spiritual ministries, she has put over 
$700,000 from her productive income into 
the construction of other Methodist 
churches in the city. Would that another 
church property, which we well know, 
might similarly multiply and bless her 
children ! 

Chicago has a great Methodism, due in 
no small degree to this mother church. 
Here is a terse statement of it as pre- 
sented by one of Chicago’s brilliant young 
preachers, Rev. W. E. Tilroe : 


‘“‘A thousand square miles of territory; a 
ministry in a dozen languages among two anda 
half millions of people; not less than ten vari- 
eties of Methodism and ten Annual Conferences 
represented; property valuations of $20,000,- 
000; a membership roll of 50,000; a Sunday- 
school attendance of 60,000; a constituent pop- 
ulation of a quarter million; a list of 250 
churches; 300 students for the ministry in our 
schools, and 500 or more preachers, local and 
traveling; a Hospital and University, among the 
largest and best equipped in the Republic; the 
cradle and headquarters of deaconess work, 
and a Training School for missions crowded to 


the doors ; $500,000 expended yearly to run these 
churches and various institutions, and as much 
more given to benevolences and philanthropy — 
these things, and more, that spell girth and 
weight and make Chicago Methodism a power 
in the land. And when we reflect that the Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Lu- 
theran and Catholic communions, with numerous 
smaller bodies, make similar commanding ex- 
hibits of devotion to our Lord, the battle of the 
age with materialism, rationalism, and wicked- 
ness unadorned is welcome. The mountains are 
full of chariots and horses round about, and 
they that be with us are more than they that 
are with them.” 


Such a review is inspiring ; it gives hope. 
It isnot an ignis fatuus. It isa pillar of 
fire to lead this huge, monstrous city of 
Chicago out of darkness into light. 

And the idea of city evangelization has 
manifestly got tight hold upon this city. A 
few years ago hardly a handful attended 
our convention when held here. Today this 
church is full. Enthusiasm as well as peo- 
ple was then wanting; today both are 
here ; enthusiasm runs high, and attend- 
ance is large. One thing is sure — what- 
ever else is interfered with in the consol- 
idation process now going on, this growing 
movement, the movement which has made 
the most significant history in the last dec- 
ade of Methodism, must not be disturbed. 
It is too manifestly a movement of God. 
It must be left to work its way. It will 
be. 

Some significant things have appeared 
in this convention. It is a most interesting 
thing to study the progressive development 
of a cause from year to year. One would 
not dare trust to the outlined program of 
any convention for a truthful statement of 
the way it actually expresses itself. An 
unexpected outburst of enthusiasm, a pen- 
etrating ray of prophetic vision, the bur- 
dened utterance of a deep conviction, a 
thrilling story of field work, the unanim- 
ity of conviction which not infrequently 
emerges on some unexpected subject — 
any one of these may at any time capture 
a convention and dominate its discussion. 
And this should never be suppressed. In 
this cause it never is, lest this vox populi 
should be vox dei. Such spontaneity is nor- 
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nal; itis organic. It is in such ways as 
this that a great cause edges its way along 
with a slow certainty far safer than if by 
, forced and artificial all-human construc- 
tion. Yes, it is ever true in the growth of 
ll great movements that something 
higher, something diviner, must percolate 
through all human instrumentalities and 
bunglements, humanized by the process, 
intil it comes out the crystallized truth of 
God. In former times God spake unto 
men through His prophets; so He has in 
the last two days. And the great body of 
revealed truth is something more because 
this convention has been held. 

If I should characterize briefly the 
significant features of this meeting I 
should say that they were a new enthusi- 
asm, a deep, hungry desire to ‘learn, and 
the emergence of a feeling that the 


Democracy of this Movement 


is a jewel as priceless as it is rare, and 
ought not to be lost. Of course, if there 
was enthusiasm, it indicated that there 
was present something to be enthusiastic 
over; and hunger is always induced by 
good food ; and a jewel must exist before 
earnest men will feel obligated to guard 
it. It is unique in the family of our Gen- 
eral Conference organizations that this 
movement has no official organ, maintains 
no official headquarters, has no salaried 
official, pays no one, preacher or layman, 
a dollar for services, and yet thrives and 
becomes yearly more vigorous. To those 
who know it best the reason is not far to 
seek. Primarily, of course, the cause is 
urgent; it is the most living thing there 
is. But the beauty of it all is that the 
livest and most urgent cause is the peo- 
ple’s cause. Officialdom has not yet taken 
it out of the fostering and faithful hands 
of Peopledom, and there is no immediate 
evidence that it will. The democracy of 
Methodism first raised these standards. 
The hands that first lifted them aloft still 
bear them on. And if the convictions of 
this convention are to be trusted, the 
successful experience of the past will be 
the lamp to light the future. A record of 
the men of this movement, had we time 
to make it, would be both inspiring and 
interesting. The young men among the 
preachers who are forging to the front, 
the laymen who bear daily the burden of 
the cities as Paul bore that of the church- 
es, and the older men of larger girth and 
grace — all these make a mighty array. 
There are Beach and Benton and Bald- 
win; there are Bowne and Huyler: and 
Sloan; there are Atwood and Mansfield 
and Helms; there are James and Ingram 
and Abercrombie ; there are Gamble and 
Deering and Hobbs — these all deserve a 
tribute, as do many more, all of whom 
will have a permanent place among the 
makers of Methodist history. And then, 
too, there is North, Frank Mason North, 
every inch an ecclesiastical statesman, a 
man who as yet, we fear, is not at all 
adequately appreciated for his full meas- 
ure of value to the church — quiet, un- 
obtrusive, thorough, fine of grain, clear of 
head, pure of heart, valiant of spirit. 
His vision is not the limited vision of a 
locality or of a day ; it sweeps the broad- 
est horizon and brings the distant near. 
His deductions are from ample data and 
his conclusions from broad premises. If 
he were not in so big a_ place where he is, 
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he ought to be ina bigger one. Did this 
organization, just as it exists, have it 
within its power to put North in charge of 
its work, to organize and direct it in all 
our great American cities, ten years would 
show a mighty advance and record the 
story of marvelous achievements. In due 
time it would show a line of cities alert 
to their tasks, girded with self-conscious 
strength, and eager to meet the largest 
demands. 

Two old men — old in service only, not 
in years — have, in a measure, dropped 
out. They have ceased their officially ac- 
tive work as superintendents, but their 
interest is unceasing. These are A. D. 
Traveller, of Chicago, and C. W. Boswell, 
of Philadelphia. The former has been 
made a presiding elder, and the latter is a 
field secretary of the Church Extension 
Society. These men are both men of 
great endowments. That the past work 
of each has been great is but an assurance 
of greater yetto be. The prairies of the 
great Northwest will hereafter reverber- 
ate to the trumpet tones of Traveller, fit 
auditorium in which for many years may 
he preach the all-inclusive and all-conquer- 
ing Gospel of the Son of God! And Bos- 
well, with a congregation continent-wide, 
will not be half content to alone plead 
with men to build churches, but with the 
true spirit of the flaming evangelist that 
he is, will ‘‘ command men everywhere to 
repent.’’ In place of these two men two 
other men have appeared in this conven- 
tion as their successors — Rev. J. G. Bick- 
erton, of Philadelphia, and Rev. James 
Rowe, of Chicago. Both men have made 
a fine impression. Both are men of posi- 
tive convictions, yet both are large enough 
to take in the whole field with all its modi- 
fications, and to fellowship all forms of 
good work. Dr. Rowe, as host, had a 
smile that never came off. Hewon every- 
body ; and if one may believe half the 
good things that Chicago Christians say of 
one another, lay, minister and Bishop, 
then the Chicago Union under this man 
Rowe has a promising future. 

Speaking of Chicago preachers, it strikes 
one that this city has got rather a smart 
set of bright, effective young preachers. 
Then, too, they are forging to the front 
while yet not stiff of joint, and while the 
marrow is in the bone. They are swift 
and fleet of foot. There is Rowe, but 47, 
and already an ‘‘ex-presiding elder ; ’’ 
and there are Tilroe, and Oneal, and 
Vaughan, and Flack, and my old friend 
Holt, all glasses and molds alike of digni- 
fied and effective ecclesiastical fashion 
and form. And a larger and equally able 
body of bright, breezy, brainy, busy men 
are about them. How could they fail to 
be able and enterprising ? Have they not 
had the peerless intellect and the serene 
dignity of a sainted Merrill to culture both 
mind and soul to fruitfulness ? And have 
they not now a dashing, daring, dauntless 
‘* young Lochinvar ’’ in Bishop McDowell 
to lead them? With such a field, and 
such a force, and such a fearless, faultless 
and chivalrous leader, this brave band 
ought to achieve startling victories. 

The subjects discussed at this assem- 
bly, and the men discussing them, were 
alike interesting. The address of Rev. Ed- 
ward S. Ninde on the ‘‘Great Central Mis- 
sions in English Cities,’’ was masterful, 
and, in its literary form, perfect. It 
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was the first time the writer had heard 
him since he listened to his graduation 
oration at Wesleyan. As one of the 
** judges ’’ on that occasion, as I remem- 
ber, we gave young Ninde one-half a prize. 
But for this convention address I’d give 
him the whole thing. Yet, except for its 
historical or academic interest, how futile, 
from the nature of our problem, to study 
the obviously great work of the 


British Central Missions. 


The conditions are totally unlike. It is 
not acomparison ; it is a contrast. The 
Central Missions appeal to a people who 
are of one race, one language, one reli- 
gion, people entirely familiar with nation- 
al institutions, and for the most part 
a people who know their catechism from 
‘Who made you?” to the ‘“‘ last 
things.’’ But here all is different. We 
are confronted by unity neither of race, 
religion, language nor knowledge of _in- 
stitutions. And often there exist vio- 
lent race hatreds between them. They are 
foreigners to each other, and we are for- 
eigners to them as much as they are to 
us. Whatever else we may do, this at least 
is certain, we can never deal with them in 
a conglomerate mass as is the easy for- 
tune of our Wesleyan cousins. We can 
deal with them in groups only, race by 
race, language by language, religion by re- 
ligion. So far as methods of work go, 
the Central Mission has no word for us. 
For the necessities of a British urban pop- 
ulation their methods are dazzlingly effi- 
cient and complete ; for ours, completely 
useless. If we had the London Central 
Mission in the North End of Boston, or if 
they had it in Halsted Street, Chicago, 
and if we had Mark Guy Pearse for a 
preacher, for the necessities of our work 
his performance would be as ineffective as 
would be that of a toy boy tooting a tin 
horn. Ours is a totally different proposi- 
tion, and to attempt to do it as the Wes- 
leyans do theirs is the sheerest folly. 
The 


Rescue Mission 


had its place on the program, as it always 
should. So long as we have bad men with 
us, we shall need the Rescue Mission. 
When the Chinese capture a pirate they 
separate him into two parts, and he goes 
out of business. But we cannot quite do 
that; and a better method, we think, is to 
separate him from his sin and let him go 
into business on a higher scale. Hence 
the Rescue Mission. The representative 
speaker was John Callahan, of the Hadley 
Rescue Hall, New York. John Callahan 
in himself demonstrates both the wisdom 
and the value of this form of work where 
needed. Could the reader once hear the 
story of this man as he publicly tells it, or 
more especially hear it as it is told in the 
ear of a confidant only, he would marvel 
anew at the triumphs of redeeming grace. 
Is John Callahan true? That question was 
asked me in Chicago. I answer, as true 
as steel. And yet it is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising that the question should force it- 
self, especially when you look at his face 
with the knowledge only of what he was. 
But for your answer ask first the civil 
authorities of the cities of Chicago and 
Minneapolis, in each of which cities he has 
both ‘‘ served time ’’ and served the Lord. 
And both alike will answer: ‘‘ Forbid not 
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that this man should preach the Gospel !”’ 
Or come with me asI accompany him to 
the Pacific Garden Mission in the notorious 
Levee district of Chicago. This mission 
was founded in 1877 by the late Col. George 
R. Clarke. Meetings have been held here 
over 16,000 nights without interruption. I 
had the great honor of meeting there the 
cultured widow of Col. Clarke, who has 
not once missed attending the mission 
with her ‘‘dear men’”’ for over 4,000 con- 
secutive nights. Besides, though almost 
eighty years old, she visits the jail regu- 
larly four times a week. Before leaving 
home my two sweet children, Dorcas and 
Jack, asked me to bring them a Bible from 
Chicago. Mrs. Clarke gave me a pretty 
little red-faced Bible, such as she gives to 
every reformed man. One of them shall 
have this one. 

Well, Harry Munroe, a one-time Chicago 
criminal and an old friend of Callahan, 
has charge of this Mission, and preaches 
nightly. If you look in with me, you will 
see gathered in this hall on this Thursday 
night about two hundred men of the 
kind that Samuel Hadley used to call his 
‘‘dear old bums.’’ Tonight John Callahan 
preaches. You haven’t known him long, 
and the picture which persistently obtrudes 
itself before your vision is the one he 
showed me which the Governor of Illinois 
personally secured for him from the walls 
of the rogues’ gallery, the Governor feel- 
ing that it was due to this man that it 
should no longer be there. But, as he 
preaches, a transformation takes place ; 
and if you can see through your tears, you 
will see it. The old portrait will vanish. 
The striped garment with its every stain 
will be gone forever, washed and cleansed 
by the power of the very blood which he is 
preaching tonight, and before you will 
stand instead a man mighty of spirit, 
having on the garment of righteousness, 
and under whose effective preaching six 
hard men, two of them young, find their 
way to the altar to be ‘‘dealt with.”’ Is 
John Callahan true? I would that all men 
were as he except in the memory of his 
past bonds. True he is and a mighty man 
among these men of gloom. 

A dominant theme of discussion, one 
which, whether raised by the program or 
not, would not down, was that of 


Immigration. 


And, in proof of my own philosophy, this 
was ‘‘ordered,’’ for it had capitally pre- 
pared the convention for what proved to 
be a most masterful thing — an address by 
Edward A. Steiner, professor of applied 
Christianity in Iowa College. I wonder 
how well our preachers know Professor 
Steiner? I hope well; but, if not, then 
I’ll do you a service by calling your atten- 
tion to his book entitled: ‘‘ On the Trail 
of the Immigrant.’’ Other books on this 
subject are useful — this is indispensable. 
I will not attempt to review his address, 
but do a better service for him, for you and 
for the cause, if I can induce you to read 
this book. Professor Steiner is a charm- 
ing man, with most fascinating character- 
istics and a most interesting development. 
He was himself an immigrant; he has 
crossed the Atlantic thirreen times, luck- 
ily too, for he always travels steerage, 
and from the steerage he always brings, 
among other things, fresh experiences and 
fresh food for thought. Make a hori- 
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zontal section of him anywhere, and you'll 
find America all through. In fact, Mr. 
Steiner never goes abroad without taking 
his shroud with him in case of unexpected 
death in foreign land or by sea, and that 
shroud is the American flag. It was Dr. 
Steiner, you may remember (for he is also 
a preacher), who, having some time pre- 
viously married an Irishman to a Jewess 
—he having been selected as a compro- 
mise minister — was also in due course of 
time called upon to christen their first- 
born, a lusty, freckle-faced, hooked-nosed 
boy. Acontention arose over the baby’s 
name, which threatened to sever the fam- 
ily ties unless another compromise could 
be effected. The father, belligerently 
backed by his entire Irish household, in- 
sisted that the name should be Patrick. 
This, however, outraged the Jewish con- 
stituency, who as persistently insisted that 
he should be called Moses. But finally 
they compromised, leaving it to Mr. 
Steiner to select a name, both agreeing to 
abide by it, which perplexing problem his 
ingenious brain happily solved by christen- 
ing the bi-racial baby, Pat mos. And it is 
fortunate, too, that Professor Steiner has 
wit, for, if unrelieved by it, the burden he 
bears for the immigrant people might 
indeed become unbearable. The immi- 
grant is his companion and his theme. 

Our own Dr. Warren sent a character- 
istically thoughtful and engaging paper 
under the caption: ‘‘If I were a City 
Pastor.’’ The paper was all too brief, and 
lacked, of course, the charm of the au- 
thor’s personality, but it suggested much 
thought and stimulated helpful discussion. 
Dr C. J. Little laid upon the preachers 
the burden of his own great heart to the 
effect that they should come to know the 
foreigners, even to some little knowledge 
of their language. 

Rev. J. E. McCullough, of the Church 
South, from Nashville, Tenn., made us 
ever debtor to himself and to the great 
church which he so worthily represents. 
His was an able paper on movements for 


City Evangelization in Southern Cities. 


It was too pregnant for brief review, but 
fortunately this paper, with all the other 
addresses, may be read in the December 
number of the Christian City, which will 
contain a full report of the convention. 
Dr. McCullough did one thing which one 
could heartily wish more men coming from 
the South or going from the North would 
likewise do. He crossed the Mason and 
Dixon line without seeing it ; and he never 
once mentioned North or South as such. 
Some things are said more effectively by 
silence than by speech. If we never see 
the line, it will not long be there ; but if 
we forever see it and continue forever to 
talk about it, then it will everlastingly be 
there, and we shall not quite ‘‘ be breth- 
ren.’’ 

But my readers are tired,-and so am I. 
Half way home on a jolting train, with 
** copy ’’ overdue and no time to revise or 
condense, makes a long report, with but 
little said. But as it is 9.30 Pp. m., I will 
just take time between Sandusky and 
Shut-Eye Town to say that the next con- 
vention will be held in Baltimore, where 
they hope also to entertain the next Gen- 
eral Conference, and where lives the three- 
times-elected president of our Union, 
James E. Ingram, whose immediate offi- 
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cial family for the year will be Hanford 
Crawford, J. B. Hobbs, A. P. Sloan, and 
Summerfield Baldwin, vice-presiden; 
Frank Mason North, corresponding secre- 
tary ; C. A. Littlefield, recording secreta- 
ry ; and Horace Benton, treasurer. Don’t 
fail to read Steiner ! 


HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION 


Reported by REV. ALPHA G. KYNETT, D. D. 


ry NHE General Committee of Home Mis- 
iT sions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church convened in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Thursday, Nov. 8, Bishop 
Wilson in the chair. Devotional services 
were conducted by Bishop Warren. 

The report of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension to the General Committee of 
Church Extension, showing a most prosper- 
ous year, was presented by Corresponding 
Secretary King. He called attention to 
the fact that the Board of Church Exten- 
sion had become the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church on May 25, 1906, 
the date of the decree amending the for- 
mer charter, and that the representatives 
of the board to the General Committee had 
been elected by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and that competent 
legal authority had united in the opinion 
that by this act the General Committee be- 
came legally the General Committee of 
Home Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. On his 
motion it was resolved that this General 
Committee, as the General Committee of 
Home Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, adopt the 
plan proposed by the General Missionary 
Committee, which met at Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the work and adjustment of our rela- 
tions to each other this year. 


At the afternoon session on Thursday, 
Bishop Neely presided, and devotional serv- 
ices were conducted by Rev. J. W. Sayers, 
D. D., of Philadelphia. 

An animated debate followed, on the re- 
port of the committee on general refer- 
ence, which recommended that the Gener- 
al Committee ask for a million dollars for 
Home Missions and Church Extension, 
one-third of this amount to be used for 
Church Extension purposes. The com- 
mittee finally fixed on $750,000 for Home 
Missions and $250,000 for Church Exten- 
sion. 

Rev. F. B. Lynch presented the report 
of the committee on treasurer’s report. 
The Conference collections to Oct. 31 
amount to $185,347.22, with three Confer- 
ences to be reported upon. An advance 
of collections over last year of $48,603.50 
was made. Of the foregoing  col- 
lections, $32,280.70 was raised as special 
for San Francisco and vicinity. A com- 
parison of the total net receipts for 
1906 as compared with 1905 shows an in- 
crease of $32,349.42. The amount of loans 
returned during the year is $132,968.55 
over the preceding year. During the year 
the Board has aided 370 churches — more 
than one for every day in the year ; and 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


Aftermath 


EMMA A. LENTE. 


October claimed the very last field flowers, 
And drank the vintage as a nectar meet ; 
[he trees in haste their brilliant leaves dropped 
down 
lo spread a royal carpet for his feet. 


So, barren and dismantled, earth has naught 
Of fresh bright beauty for 
dower; 
[The birds of song have flown, the nights are 
chill, 
The days have many a dark and sullen hour. 


November’s 


In sheltered gardens 
yet, 
Unharmed by frost, 
whirled ; 


No sweet young grass November has t*: 


tread ; 
No wayside violets, or apple-blooms, 
No tropic noons of splendor, or swift dawns, 
No nests of birdlings hid in leafy glooms. 


The year grows listless as he nears his end, 
His youth and prime are but a memory 
now ; 
And, with this pensive month for company, 
He dreams of days when roses crowned his 
brow. 


Christ-flowers blossom 


fearless of snowflakes 


And at the last, November spreads a feast, 
And bids us thank God for His bounteous 


world! 


HEARTENING OUR COM- 


RADES 


ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 


NE reads with an involuntary thrill 
( ) of admiration that story of the 
Highland bag-piper among the Khyber 
hills, both legs shot through, yet playing 
an exhilarating tune to hearten his com- 
rades. It is a story that would do some of 
us good to recall to ourselves every morn- 
ing. Grant the worst that can be said 
about our circumstances — grant, worst 
of all, that ours is not, and never can be 
again, the truly buoyant heart. It is still 
possible, though it were on our knees, to 
set our lives to an inspiring tune ‘‘ to 
hearten our comrades.’’ Is not that mo- 
tive, indeed, the only chance of doing it ? 
In those hours that almost every life has 
known when nothing seems worth while, 
it takes a great thought like this to rouse 
us. And itis always effectual. It is some- 
thing in the midst of one’s own personal 
defeat to know that one has helped anoth- 
er’s battle go more bravely. Learn to 
keep the song going in your life, no matter 
what has happened. Sometimes, perhaps, 
it may have a more exultant ring to it he- 
cause of the personal pain you are forget- 
ting — because the ‘‘chord of self ’’ has 
‘* passed in musicout of sight.’’ Yet itis 
only another illustration of the promise 
that he that loseth, findeth. Be sure the 
bag-piper was happier playing there in 
pain and weakness than he would have 
been to lie back groaning. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


THE BLUE SKY 
MISS A. M. GORDON. 


HY is the sky blue? All the other 
\ prismatic colors pass down to 
earth. But the blue rays, being the 
weakest, cannot overcome the resistance 
of the lower atmosphere. So they are 
kept back in the upper air, and great 
masses of these weak rays make the blue 
sky. Overcome, seemingly defeated — 
yet part of God’s wonderful firmament ! 





Discouraged one, are you cast down be- 
cause of unaccomplished hopes or de- 
feated plans? Remember the blue sky. 
What seems defeat may prove to be most 
glorious fulfillment. You have longed to 
lead others to Christ, to help them to look 
up. Perhaps you wanted to be a mission- 
ary in some foreign field. But sickness or 
home duties have thrust themselves be- 
tween you and your cherished plans. You 
cannot push aside or overcome these hin- 
drances, and now you feel that your life 
is utterly useless. But if those baffled 
blue rays can help some one to look up, 
if they can cheer and inspire, why cannot 
you ? Oh, trust God and take courage! If 
He has seemed to set bounds to your path, 
and hedge you in, be assured that there is 
for you a broader, higher, and grander 
mission than any you have yet conceived 
of for yourself. Strive to be a bit of 
blue sky in the lives of those around you. 
Then your life cannot be a failure any 
more than those blue rays are a failure. 


Bethel, Me. 


A COMMITTEE OF SUCCESS 
MINNA STANWOOD. 


66 EXT in order, and the last item of 

business, is the election of the 
Pastor’s Aid Committee,’’ announced the 
president of the Ladies’ Society, in the 
even, disinterested tone assumed by presi- 
dents to show, possibly, that the responsi- 
bility of any venture lies with the body, 
and not with the ‘‘chair.’’ ‘‘As Brother 
Baker has just dropped in, perhaps he 
might like to offer some suggestion,’’ the 
president bethought herself, permitting a 
glint of human interest to show through 
her judicial manner. 

Rev. Dr. Baker rose, smiling. ‘‘I thank 
you, Madam President,’’ he bowed, affa- 
bly, ‘‘ for allowing me a suggestion about 
such an important committee. You will 
recall that a year ago, when I requested 
that a committee of three be assigned me 
from among your number, for the business 
of calling upon strangers, visiting the sick, 


looking up unfortunate cases of various 
kinds, in short, to be ready to respond to 
any help I might make for help in pastoral 
work, you all feared the committee might 
; ove of indifferent value. But, upon re- 
peated solicitation, you decided to humor 
me by appointing such a committee. Now, 
if it is in order, Madam President, I would 
like to request all those who feel that the 
committee has justified its appointment, 
to stand.”’ 

Immediately, twenty-nine women rose 
amiably to their feet and beamed into the 
gratified face of their pastor. Three, of 
course, with becoming modesty remained 
seated. 

Dr. Baker bowed well-pleased thanks, 
and waved them back to their seats. ‘‘I 
am glad the verdict is unanimous,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘In former charges I had the 
services of a Pastor’s Aid Committee, and 
while those committees were gratifyingly 
helpful, Iam compelled to say that your 
committee has far surpassed, in cheerful 
activity and efficiency, any other commit- 
tee I ever had. I believe the entire church 
has reason to congratulate itself upon the 
work done by this committee, and should 
extend its sincere thanks to the self-sac- 
rificing women who compose it. Here and 
now, I wish to tender them my deepest 
gratitude for the help I have received, and 
for the ready, intelligent way in which my 
plans have been carried out. And now, as 
to the committee for another year, I would 
suggest that we could not possibly do 
better than to re-elect the committee of 
last year.’”’ 

As the pastor sat down, a large woman 
on the other side of the room burst forth, 
without the formality of rising or ad- 
dressing the ‘‘chair:’’ ‘‘ Now, [ do hope 
you won’t appoint me again. I didn’t 
want to go on that committee last year, 
an’ I said so. I can bake beans, an’ sew 
for the poor, but I can’t go an’ set in 
folks’ houses an’ make talk. I never 
could. I haven’t done hardly a thing on 
that committee, an’ I’ve felt ashamed to 
set here an’ hear what Brother Baker 
said, an’ have you hear, when I knew, an’ 
you knew, an’ I knew you knew, that I 
didn’t go out to make a single, solitary 
call on a sick person or a poor person or a 
sinner, the whole duration year, an’ me 
chairman of the committee, too! Now, 
Brother Baker, don’t you put me on that 
committee, this year.’’ 

While the president was reaching for 
her gavel to still the undercurrent of 
excited whispers set stirring by the sister’s 
speech, a tall, slender, black-robed wom- 
an, with abundant snow-white hair and a 
quiet, pale face, rose in her place. ‘‘ Mrs. 
President,’’ she began, gravely, ‘‘ you all 
know how hard it is for me to express my- 
self in public, so you will pardon me if I 
seem discourteous, and none of you will 
misunderstand me, I hope, when I say 
that I feel precisely as Sister Willing does 
about the committee. I would rather not 


be appointed again, because I have not 
been able to do anything to speak of. In 
fact, all along it has seemed to me a queer 
committee, because none of us had any 
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gifts at visiting. There are lots of our 
ladies who have leisure and really delight 
in social calls, who would and could give 
whole afternoons, even days, to going 
about from house to house, chatting and 
being friendly. But with Mr. Power a 
confirmed invalid, needing such constant 
attention, I could do none of this, even if I 
had the talent, which I have not. And 
now, as Sister Willing has declared she 
has done nothing, it follows that the one 
who has made the committee the success 
you say it was is Miss Ellen Tryon, and, 
indeed, I know she has been a host in her- 
self. How she has gotten some of the 
people out to churchis a mystery to me, 
for I had supposed many of them con- 
firmed non-churchgoers, and others — the 
women — too busy and weary with large 
families and household cares to get out. 
And I might say, to be strictly truthful, 
that I called on some of those people and 
invited them to church, but they assured 
me they couldn’t come. Because of this, 
is seemed the more remarkable that Ellen 
could get them started. So, you see, even 
in what little I did try to do — and it was 
very little — I was not a success ; and, if 
you please, Mrs. President, while I cor- 
dially believe that Miss Tryon should be 
retained on the committee, I feel that I 
shall have to be left off.’’ 

The matter was beginning to look for- 
midable, and a shade of gravity had cast 
itself over the pastor’s cheerful counte- 
nance. The president rapped sharply — 
it was getting on towards four, and the 
children would be coming home from 
school, and then — nevertheless, she spoke 
patiently : ‘‘ Well, sisters, we have heard 
from two members of this committee, but 
perhaps before taking any action in the 
matter, it might be well to hear from the 
third member. Have you anything to say, 
Miss Tryon? This seems to be a time for 
confession, and they say it is good for the 
soul, although it looks as if it were bad 
for this committee.”’ 

Miss Tryon rose from her place, well 
back. She was tall, bony, yet giving a hint 
of almost masculine strength. Her hat, 
while of excellent make and material, was 
set at a most unmodish angle. She peered 
comically through her gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles upon the expectant, upturned faces. 
“* Do I look much like a persuasive per- 
son ?’’ she demanded. ‘‘ Should you say 
that I had a silver tongue anda golden 
speech that could go around and persuade 
people where lovely, cultured, tactful Mrs. 
Power failed? In most every committee 
you’ll find there’s the worker and the 
talker and the shirker — and sometimes 
the kicker. According to the testimony of 
the other two witnesses, this committee’s 
been composed of two shirkers and one 
worker — and I’m that worker! Now, 
that’s a likely story, as you all know. 
Last year,when my mother heard I was 
appointed, I didn’t dare tell her myself, 
but she came at me, and said: ‘ For the 
land, Ellen, what did they put you on that 
committee for?’ That’s the family esti- 
mate of my social abilities. I said: ‘Oh, 
I suppose they put me on because I have a 
good home, and nothing I’m obliged to do. 
They think there’s valuable time, if not 
talent, going to waste.’ 

‘* Well, I’ll tell you what little I know 
about this committee. Sister Willing’s 
chairman, but she’s got enough to do with- 
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out hiking the streets, even if she was 
well enough; but I’ve got as much 
strength as Ihave time and talent, and I 
can walk all day long and feel as rested as 
if I had just got up from a night’s sleep. 
Every morning, I’d run in to Mrs. Will- 
ing’s and see what the orders were from 
Dr. Baker — he telephoned as regularly as 
if he were sending the grocer’s list. Mrs. 
Willing would tell me what to do, and I’d 
do it the best I could. She’d always say: 
‘Now, Ellen, if you find anybody who’s 
hungry, come right back here, and I’ll 
cook up for them, and John will have it 
taken down on the team. If anybody 
needs a warm garment, andI haven’t any- 
thing that will do, I’ll buy it, or else get 
some cloth and make it. If there’s any- 
thing you need to buy, just step in to the 
store, and John will give it to you.’ I’ve 
often thought it’s lucky Brother Willing’s 
in the grocery and provision business. If 
they’d had to pay retail for all the things 
they’ve given away this year, I don’t know 
where they’d be — perhaps the Lord does. 
And sometimes, when I’d get discouraged 
and say, ‘ Mrs. Willing, everybody in this 
little city is poor and depraved,’ she’d 
laugh that big, fat, comfortable laugh of 
hers, and say, ‘ Oh, no, they aren’t, Ellen. 
A few of ’em’s poor, because they’re un- 
lucky, but perhaps we can give thema 
a boost ; and a good many’s poor because 
they’re shiftless, but perhaps we can help 
"em to get spunk ; and just a teenty bit of 
’em’s depraved, but prayer and sympa- 
thy will reach them, if we have patience 
and faith enough.’ 

** And speaking about prayer. Did any 
of you ever hear Ellen Tryon offer a 
prayer out loud? There was Mrs. Bannen 
— her husband was killed that time Brother 
Baker was off to Conference —and Mrs. 
Bannen was fairly crazy, and she clung 
to me and begged: ‘Pray for me, Miss 
Tryon, pray for me!’ And she wasn’t a 
praying woman, Mrs. Bannen wasn’t. 
Well, I tried to pray, but honest, I couldn’t. 
My heart was bursting for her, but I 
couldn’t think of a word that would sound 
right in a prayer. So I said: ‘Just be 
quiet for a few minutes, Mrs. Bannen, and 
I will get somebody who can pray.’ I took 
a car, and went up to Sister Power’s. 
Mr. Power was very sick that day, and 
she looked like a ghost, but she put on her 
things and came with me. Those two 
women fell into each other’s arms and 
together they knelt down, and Sister 
Power spoke to God the words that were 
in that other woman’s heart, because she 
knew what they were. She didn’t preach, 
she didn’t say, ‘You’ve got to be re- 
signed,’ as I was near saying in my des- 
peration ; she just simply sorrowed with 
her, because she was acquainted with 
grief herself. I won’t go on to tell the 
times Sister Power has left her own sick 
to make poultices and dress wounds for 
other sick people, but I want you to know 
she has done it times without number. 
She modestly says that she called on a few 
families, but was unable to persuade them 
to come to church, although she saw them 
there afterward, and she bows down to my 
superior persuasive powers! Well, for 
instance, there’s Mrs. Bannen. She has 
five children under nine years old. She 
said to me one day: ‘Mrs. Power was 
here and said she wished I could go to 
church.’ Mind you, she was no church- 
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goer in her palmy days, and she looked 
kind of sheepish when she said: ‘I wish 
I could go, but with Mamie and Johnnie | 
can’t leave.’ Sister Willing had fitted out 
the three eldest for Sunday-school. So | 
said: ‘Mrs. Bannen, if I come here next 
Sunday morning at nine o’clock and help 
you get ready, and then stay and take care 
of Mamie and Johnnie, will you take 
Fannie and Henry and Willie, and go to 
church ?’ She said, ‘I will, indeed,’ and 
indeed she did; and so that’s how Mrs. 
Bannen gets to church every other Sun- 
day ; but who got her there, I’d like to 
know? The same with Mr. Flood. Mrs. 
Power won his heart by staying up one 
night with Mrs. Flood when they thought 
she was dying, and he said he’d come out 
to church any Sunday evening if he had 
anybody to stay with Mrs. Flood. He 
pays a woman to look after her week 
days, but she goes home nights. I could 
sit with Mrs. Flood Sunday nights, and 
lend an arm to help mothers get young- 
sters ready for Sunday-school, and in 
some cases take them there to make sure 
they didn’t turn off to disport their glad 
clothes in some vacant lot; but that’s all 
I’ve done, if it’s honest confession you 
want. I’ve been the errand boy of the 
committee, and anybody knows an errand 
boy is useful to a concern, but he isn’t the 
concern, by any means !”’ 

It was well after four now, but although 
the president cast an inquiring glance at 
Dr. Baker, she made no attempt to dis- 
turb the eloquent silence which fell upon 
the little company. 

At length the pastor rose. There was a 
tender look in his eyes, and his voice was 
deep .with emotion, as he said: ‘All 
those who will re-elect this committee, 
please rise. . . . Receive the benediction.” 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS NEEDLEWORK 
NOVELTIES - I 


JEANNETTE M. DOUGHERTY. 


Artistic Novelties 


NHIS season such novelties are marked 
by simplicity of work and delicacy 
of hue. The only place where color runs 
riot is in bags, and one would think that 
this was their first appearance, so great 
their variety in shape, size and color, and 
so various the materials used in their 
making. So if one can add a dozen or 
more bags to their gifts, they are sure of 
popular favor. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of 


Fancy Bags 


this season is that many of them are made 
over aform—a hoop or a square. The 
daintiest and really new bag is made of 
cream-colored canvas or scrim, ornament- 
ed in cross-stitch. Two squares of canvas 
are laid together and a hoop of good size 
is fitted to the centre of the upper piece 
of canvas. There is a row of stitching 
across each corner, giving the receptacle 
an oval shape. The top square has fig- 
ures, border or corners worked in cross- 
stitch of shaded lavender, green, pink, 
rose, or blue. The bag is lined with silk 
and finished with ribbon to match, making 
a very pretty bit of work. The square 
form is as if one took a shallow box of 
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cardboard or thin wood and removed top 
and bottom, leaving the rim for the top of 
the bag. The beautiful cretonnes are 
used for bags more than any other ma- 
terial. 


A Novel Bag 


was made of two round pieces of cretonne, 
in the tapestry pattern — a cream-colored 
ground with floral design in pink and 
green. These round pieces were put over 
a long bag of old-rose satin. This formed 
the upper part of the bag. It was fin- 
ished with a drawstring of heavy silk cold 
matching the satin. Some of the bags 
are cut in odd shapes, or the plain ones 
have the corners caught up so as to dis- 
guise their shape. Others are shirred on 
two hoops that answer for handles. 


Elaborate Bags 


are made of white satin brocaded in pink 
and trimmed with bows of broad ribbon. 
An extra pocket on the outside gives an 
added richness of effect. There is a 
dainty bag made of a white handkerchief 
edged with lace. It is cut out in the 
centre and shirred over a small hoop, and 
finished with narrow pink ribbon. Col- 
ored handkerchiefs are nice to use in this 
way, with or without the hoop. 





NICODEMUS 


y ITTLE Humility Merton sat by the 
L roadside in the soft November sun- 
shine. Humility was running away, She 
had started from home, oh, so early! and 
now it seemed oh, so late! and she was 
tired and hungry ; but there was no turn- 
ing back for that little Puritan maid until 
she had done what she had set out to do. 

She sighed gently, wiped a little tear 
from her pretty cheek, and then started 
up from the leaf-littered roadside where 
she sat.’’ ‘‘I must hurry!’ Humility 
said to herself. ‘‘It may be too late. O 
poor Nicodemus!’’ Then two tears 
rolled down the round cheeks, and Humil- 
ity forgot to wipe those away. ‘‘ Now 
which road shall I take?’’ she faltered, 
eyeing the diverging ways. ‘‘Oh, if some 
one would only chance by !’’ 

And, as if in answer to the little maid’s 
wish, a horseman came in sight ; and she 
waited by the roadside until he drew 
nearer. 

The man on the big black horse was 
deep in thought ; he did not even glance at 
the prim little figure on the path. So Hu- 
mility cried timidly, ‘‘ Sir, can you kindly 
tell me the way to the governor’s house ?’’ 

The traveler drew rein and looked down. 

‘‘The governor?’’ he asked. ‘‘ And 
what do you want with the governor ? ”’ 

‘‘T want to tell him about Nicodemus, 
sir, and I am in a piteous hurry. Since 
daylight I have been traveling, and — I 
cannot tell the way!’’ The soft lips quiv- 
ered and the childish upturned face was 
full of anxiety. 

‘IT am bound for the governor’s house, 
little maid,’’ said the man. ‘‘Come, I 
will put you before me on the horse. Per- 
haps you will tell me about this Nicode- 
mus as we travel.”’ 

Once upon the strong horse little Humil- 
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Attractive Bags 


are made of linen strips stamped in color. 
These strips are sewed on a round bottom 
of cardboard, with drawstring of ribbon 
at the top. 


A Simple Style 


is just a round piece of cloth with extra 
pockets on the inside. It is drawn to- 
gether with ribbon run through brass 
rings placed at regular intervals. There 
are numerous shapes in cardboard used 
for foundations for bags. One of the new 
cretonnes is a holly design. This is very 
gay and pretty for the workbags made 
over a cardboard form. Tiny bags of 
white satin, to stand upright, are orna- 
mented at the top with a big flower, the 
petals cut from a delicate tinted felt. 
The dogwood blossom and wild rose lend 
themselves readily to such decoration. 
Pretty workbags are made of raffia. The 
raffia is knotted to form an openwork 
strip. This is put over apple-green silk, 
finished with a deep frill and ribbon 
drawstring at the top. The bottom is of 
raffia fitted over a small, round piece of 
cardboard covered with silk. One hand- 
some bag had a cat’s head for the top. 
The wide-open mouth of the cat gave the 
bag a unique appearance. 








ity felt her courage returning, and it was 
the simplest matter in the world to tell the 
kind stranger all about Nicodemus and her 
errand. 

‘*T never had anything of my very own, 
sir,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘ until Nicodemus 
came. I was in the woods one day; and 
feeling lonely, I dropped down and prayed 
God to give me a cheerful heart. Just 
then I heard a noise, and right at my feet 
fella wild turkey! His wing was broken, 
and my father has said that it was an 
Indian’s arrow that brought him low; but 
what matters how he came, sir, if God 
sent him ?’’ 

‘*What matter indeed? ’’ smiled the 
stranger, and he put an arm closer about 
Humility. ‘‘And you named him Nicode- 
mus? ’’ he added. 

‘* Yes,’’ said little Humility, pushing her 
soft straying brown hair more closely un- 
der her close white cap; ‘‘ for, hurt as he 
was, the poor bird got up into a tree, so 
afraid was he of me. You know, sir, the 
rhyme : 

“« * Nicodemus he 
Did climb a tree!’”’ 


‘*Ah!’’ murmured the man, ‘‘I under- 
stand.’’ 

‘* And, sir,’’ the little maid went on, ‘‘I 
fed him and brought water to him, and he 
grew to love and trust me ; and, when the 
wing was healed Nicodemus had lost all 
fear and ate from my hand and followed 
when I called. I was never lonely any 
more. ’Tis sad to be lonely, sir — were 
you ever lonely ?”’ 

The man thought of a little boy away in 
England, and he said: ‘‘ Ay, my child.”’ 

Then Humility went on again. ‘‘ The 
governor has set a day of Thanksgiving — 
have you heard ? ”’ 

‘That I have !’’ 

‘* And he sent out four men to shoot tur- 
keys and fetch them to him, and there is to 
be a great feast. Nicodemus and I were 
in the meadow when the four came our 
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way, and seeing how fat and fine Nicode- 
mus was, they’’—here the pretty face 
buried itself on the man’s breast. 

‘‘They shot Nicodemus ?’’ asked he, 
and there was deep pity in his voice. 

‘*Ah, no!’’ sobbed Humility. ‘‘ They 
said he was too good for that. They — 
they popped him in a bag, sir! They are 
going to take him alive to the governor, 
and the governor is to say what to do with 
Nicodemus. ’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ A slow smile spread over the 
man’s face. 

‘* And, sir, I am going to his house to 
tell the governor all about it; and, when 
he hears that Nicodemus was all that I 
had in the world of my own, I think he 
will be kind and give Nicodemus back to 
me. What think you ?’’ 

‘‘T think he will!’’ said the stranger. 
‘* But suppose — he does not ?’’ 

Then the little Puritan child’s eyes 
flashed as she whispered to him: ‘‘ Then 
I think I will sail back to England and tell 
the king! ’’ 

‘‘With such a fate in store,’’ laughed 
the man, ‘‘I am confident the governor 
will set Nicodemus free.’’ 

Then the big horse galloped on, a tired 
little head sank closer and closer to the 
strong man’s breast, and soon Humility 
slept. 

Presently the rider turned the horse, 
and all in the glow and haze of the au- 
tumn day rode rapidly back over the road 
weary little Humility had traveled. She, 
poor little child, had thought it a great 
distance ; she had forgotten how many 
times she had rested, and stopped to hunt 
nuts. And at last the horse came to a 
pause in front of a small log cabin. The 
door was open and the room within quite 
empty. The man dismounted, and, carry- 
ing Humility very carefully, he laid her 
upon the bed in the far corner of the 
room. Then, seeing no person, he re- 
mounted and galloped away. 

You may guess that Humility’s father 
and mother were out searching for her, 
and that was exactly what they were 
doing. A fear of Indians was in their 
hearts, and they were very sad; but, 
when they returned and saw their little 
girl lying safe and fast asleep upon the 
big bed, they felt that the day of Thanks- 
giving appointed would be the Happiést 
festival they had ever known. 

On the morrow all the people came to 
the great feast, and all were happy and 
thankful except silent little Humility Mer- 
ton. She felt by falling asleep she had 
been false to Nicodemus and would never 
see him again. Can you imagine, then, 
the child’s joy, when the good cheer was 


at its height, to see a man drawing near 
with Nicodemus in his arms? 

The young wild turkey sat with the man 
as gentle asa dove. His experiences had 
tamed him. 

‘Where. is Humility Merton? ’’ called 
the man as he drew near, and, all trem- 
bling and pale, little Humility stepped 
forth from her mother’s side. 

‘‘*Pis the governor’s wish,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘that there should be no sad or 
lonely child today, and he gives Nico- 
demus back to his mistress.’’ 

Humility stretched out her arms and 
took the big bird to her heart. Nico- 
demus flapped his one good wing in rap- 
ture, and then Humility looked up and 
said timidly to the man: ‘‘ Tell the gov- 
ernor this is truly a day of Thanksgiving 
for “y | poor Nicodemus and me !’’ — Har- 
RIET T. COMSTOCK, in Little Folks. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, from 
“Illustrative Lesson Notes.”’ 


| what they did. 


Lesson X -- December 9 
JESUS ON THE CROSS 


LUKE 23: 33-46. 

TIME. — Friday, April 7, A. D. 30. 
from about 9 a. M. to about 3 p.m. The darkness 
(Verses 44, 45) began about noon. 

PLACE. — Calvary, 
Jerusalem. 

HOME READINGS. — Monday (Dec. 3) — Luke 23: 
33-46. Tuesday — Luke 23: 47-56. Wednesday — John 
19: 13-24. Thursday — John 19: 25-37. Friday — John 
10:11-18. Saturday — John 3:11-18. Sunday —Rom. 
5: 1-11. 

GOLDEN TEXT. —“ Father, forgive them ; 
know not what they do.”’ — LUKE 23 : 34. 


This 
in behalf of the Roman soldiers who 


or Golgotha, a field near to 


Sor they 


had nailed Jesus to the cross, and who | 
at the time were engaged in casting | 


lots for His raiment. They were men 
under authority, doing merely their | 
duty as soldiers, ignorant, and, it may 
be, entirely careless of the character | 
of the One they were crucifying. We 
cannot say whether the thought of 
Christ in His plea for forgiveness ex- 
tended at all to the rulers of the Jews, 
who were the men primarily responsible 
for the tragedy of Calvary. It may 
have done so, for the heart of Jesus | 
was never more compassionate than in 
that hour of His agony and ignominy. | 
Those who had conspired to put Him to 
death were guilty of a great crime, for 
their motives were wholly selfish and 
their spirit pitilessly malignant. They | 
knew they were causing an innocent 
man to be put to death; they knew 
that all the deeds of His life had been 
deeds of kindness for the sick and the | 
unfortunate; they knew that their | 
hatred for Him was because His life | 
had been a perpetual reproach by con- | 
trast with theirs, and because He had | 
laid bare their hypocrisies. If He had | 
been selfish and willing to enter into | 
alliance with them, they would have | 
received Him. And yet as to the real | 
man they were ignorant. They did not | 
know who He was whom they had | 
caused to be crucified. The Roman | 
soldiers did not know, and could not | 
have known. The Jewish rulers 
did not know, but they might have 
known. But, whether innocent or 
culpably ignorant, in what a great 
drama that day were both Romans and 
Jews unconsciously playing a part! The 
turning point in history was reached ; 


° thing ~—_ being done that — Id rev- | The distribution of the several articles of | 
olutionize the life of humanity and | 


make a new world; to that hour and to 
that place the faces of millions in the 


coming ages would turn in prayer for | 
pardon, and that rugged cross would | 
become the sign by which struggling | 


humanity would conquer. And yet 
while that great thing was taking 
place, the rulers of the Jews wagged 


prayer was evidently offered | 


| was in full vogue in his time. 


cruelty has ever devised. Malefactors. — 
| probability that these two men had been 
| and murder (Mark 15: 7). 
| ence as bandits (Matt. 27: 44) would adapt 


_an effort to cast a stigma upon Jesus by 


| parting his garments among them, they | 


| Cross. 
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| their heads and mocked, and the Roman 
| soldiers sat down to cast lots for the 
'clothes of a peasant whom they had 
'nailed to the cross! They knew not 


The Meaning Made Plain 
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| rulers also scoffed at him ’’]. — The “‘ also ”’ 


may refer to the conduct of the soldiers. 
He saved others; let him save himself, if he 


be Christ, the chosen of God [‘‘ if this i: 


| the Christ of God’’].— They had said i; 
| dismay (John 11 : 47) : ‘‘ What do we? for 
this man doeth many miracles.’’ 


Some 


of them, almost certainly, had heard of 


I. At the Cross (Verses 33-38). — 33. 


| And when they were come to the place 
_ which is called Calvary [‘‘ And when they 


Crucifixion | : 
/came unto the place which is called The | 


| Skull’’ ] — in Greek, Cranion. 


The name 
suggests an elevation which presents the 
profile of a human cranium. Such a slight 
eminence has been found north of Jerusa- 
lem, near the so-called Grotto of Jeremiah. 
Latterly many have satisfied themselves | 
that this, rather than the traditional place 


in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and 


within the present wall of the city, is the 
true site. But the question cannot yet be 
said to be settled. There.—The use of 
this word shows the emotion of the writer ; 
there it was that the central event of 
history took place. Crucified him. — The- 
ophilus, to whom this gospel was dedicated 
by Luke, must have realized, as we do not, | 
the terrible significance of this technical | 
legal term, since this form of punishment | 
The weight 


| of the body was sustained by a peg pro- | 
| jecting from the cross, astride of which 
| the prisoner was supported as on a kind of 
| saddle (sedile). 


The hands and feet were 
nailed to the cross after the latter had 
been erected. It was one of the most hor- | 
rible methods of torture which ingenious | 


It has been guessed with some show of 


associated with Barabbas in insurrection 
Their experi- 


them to active participation in so desper- 
ate an enterprise. There may have been | 
associating Him with these adventurers as 
His would-be subjects in His proposed 


| kingdom (Moulton). 


| Jewish 
| coming of a Messiah, but held it absurd to 


Jairus’ daughter, and the son of the widow 
of Nain, and Lazarus of Bethany. And 
they were as ill prepared as Peter and 
Satan had been to accept the divine ideal 


of a suffering Messiah (Mark 8: 32; Luke 


4: 12). 


36. The soldiers— present as execu- 
tioners and to keep order. ‘‘ They, too, 
mocked in their own rough way, offering 
him vinegar (sour wine) as a joke.”’ 


37. If thou be [‘‘art’’] the king 
[‘‘King’’] of the Jews, save thyself. 
These Gentiles caught up their sneer from 
‘frulers,’’ who believed in the 


think of such a One suffering crucifixion. 
Their taunt had meant: ‘‘ Assuredly thou 
art not the Christ of God.’’ But the Ro- 
man soldiers, ignorant of Jewish theology, 
think of Jesus as a claimant to the crown 
of Judah, and brutally tell Him to ‘‘save 


| Himself,’’ because they know, or think 


they know, He cannot. 


38. And a superscription also was writ- 
ten over him [‘‘ and there was also a super- 
scription over him’’].—The title is re- 


| garded by Luke as still another token of 


derision, aimed by the Roman authority at 
Jesus. As in some countries the execution 


| of a criminal is followed by the posting of 


bills in public, stating the name and accu- 


| sation, as well as the date of the execution, 


so the Romans were accustomed to affix to 


| the cross the name and the crime of the 
sufferer, for the more effectual warning of 
other transgressors. The phrase, in letters 


of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, is omitted 


| from the Revision. 


II. The Penitent Thief (Verses 39-43). 
—39. One of the malefactors which 


| [‘‘ that ’’] were hanged. — This incident is 


34. Then said Jesus [ ‘‘ And Jesus said ’’]. 
— Though this petition is wanting in two | 
very important manuscripts, the internal | 
evidence of its genuineness is strong. 
Father, forgive them; for they know not | 
what they do — ‘‘a prayer altogether true | 
to the spirit of Jesus.’’ These words seem 
to have been uttered just as Jesus was 
nailed to the cross. They would be most 


| naturally applied to the soldiers, but would 


include all who were responsible for what 


the soldiers were doing. In a sense its | 


statement was true of all these. And they | 


| parted his raiment, and cast lots [‘‘ And | 


cast lots’’].— Compare John 19: 23, 24. | 
The clothing of the prisoners was the per- | 
quisite of the soldiers who guarded the | 
The garments of Jesus had been | 
removed before He was nailed to the wood. | 


raiment was decided by a throw of dice. | 


| John sees in this a fulfillment of prophecy | 


(John 19: 24); Luke, a token of the sol- 
diers’ carelessness. 


35. And the people stood beholding — 
mere spectators, but with breathless in- | 
terest. ‘‘The rulers have not yet given | 
them the cue of mockery.’’ The rulers 
also with them derided him [‘‘ And the 


| recorded by Luke only. 


‘“‘The wretched 
man caught up the taunt of the rulers, 
and, half in coarse contempt, half by way 


| of petition, repeated it, with an addition 


which redeemed the utterance from being 
a gratuitous insult.’’ If thou be Christ, 
[‘‘ Art not thou the Christ ?’’] save thyself 
and us. — We should remember, in studying 
all the utterances from the crosses, that it 
was not unusual for the crucified criminals 
in the early stages of their suffering to 
make long addresses to the crowd. 


40. But the other answering, rebuked 
him, saying [‘‘ But the other answered, and 
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sales and cures. 


Its success, great as it has been, has ap- 
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ebuking him said ’’], Dost not thou [‘‘ Dost 
hou not even’’] fear God? — This may 
ean either, ‘‘ Dost thou not even fear 
‘od, not to speak of any higher religious 
eling?’’ or, ‘*Dost not even thou, in 
ontrast to the other mockers of misery ?’”’ 
or, ‘f Dost thou not fear God at least, even 
f thou hast no regard for men ?’’ (Bruce.) 
[he rearrangement of the sentence by the 
Revisers, to accord with the best authori- 
ties, makes the first meaning preferable. 
Seeing thou art in the same condemnation 
- considering that the sentence being ex- 
ecuted on Jesus is also being executed on 
yourself. 


41. And we indeed justly; for we re- 
ceive the due reward of our deeds — tlieir 
guilt before the law was not disputed even 
by themselves. But this man hath done 
nothing amiss — a manifest truth, for even 
the Roman governor had said so. 


42. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, re- 
member me [‘‘ And he said, Jesus, remem- 
ber me’’] when thou comest into [‘‘in’’] 
thy kingdom. — The change made by the 
Revisers modifies the sense. Possibly the 
penitent thief could not himself have ade- 
quately defined his faith; but the Jews 
believed that the ancient fathers were to 
rise in the Messianic kingdom. This peti- 
tion, therefore, would seem to mean, 
‘May I be among those whom thou shalt 
raise from the dead to share the joys of 
thy triumph.’’ (Bruce.) 


43. And Jesus [‘‘he’’] said unto him, 

. Today shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise [‘‘ Paradise’’]. — There was peculiar 
comfort in the word ‘‘today.’’ The poor 
thief would not linger on in untold suffer- 
ing for many days; nor sink into an un- 
consciousness from which for years there 
would be no waking. Paradise means the 
garden of delight, where the righteous are 
gathered after the deathof the body. ‘‘In 
2 Cor. 12: 4 the phrase is a synonym for 
heaven, and in Rev. 2: 7 it denotes the 
perfected kingdom of God, the ideal state 
of bliss realized.”’ 


Ill. The Death of Jesus (Verses 44-46). 
—44, It was [‘‘now’’] about the sixth 
hour — midday. There was a darkness 
over all the earth [‘‘a darkness came over 
the whole land’’].—The phrase means 
probably Judea. The effect of such a 
darkness on the excited bystanders can 
hardly be imagined. The ninth hour — the 
middle of the afternoon, not far from 
three o’clock. 


45. And the sun was darkened [‘‘ the 
sun’s light failing ’’]. The best attested 
reading here is an ordinary Greek phrase 
for an eclipse, which, of course, cannot be 
literally understood, since, it being the 
passover season, the moon was at its full. 
The veil of the temple was rent in the midst 
— the curtain which divided the holy place 
of the temple from the Holy of Holies. It 
was itself a symbol of exclusiveness; for 
only the high priest, and he only once a 
year, was permitted to lift it and pass into 
the innermost sanctuary. Its being torn 
open by invisible hands might symbolize to 
the priests, and to all who heard of it, that 
all obstacles were now removed from the 
way of human souls in their approach to 
God. 


46. And when Jesus had cried with a 
loud voice, he said. — The older version im- 
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plied that He first cried out, and after- | 
ward spoke the words given in this verse. 
The Revision shows that His ‘‘cry’’ was 
this prayer. The exclamation, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me!”’ 


was ‘‘cried with a loud voice.’’ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit — an 


end. And having said thus [‘‘this’’] he 
gave up the ghost — died. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


1. The interest Jesus manifested for others | 


was a notable thing during His last hours. How 
deeply and tenderly solicitous He was for His 


| 
expression of complete trust in God to the 
| 


disciples on the last nigkt in the upper room! | 


And when the officers and soldiers came to arrest 
Him He asked that His disciples might be per- 
mitted to go unmolested (John 18: 8). 


When | 


He was being led from Pilate’s hall to Calvary, | 


He comforted the women who followed Him 
with lamentations. When the Roman soldiers 
nailed Him to the cross, He prayed for them. 


Even in His great agony He thought of His | 


mother, and committed her to the care of His 
beloved disciple. 
the thief who was crucified at His side. 


2. The association of Jesus in His death with 
sinners was in harmony with His mission. “ He 
was numbered with the transgressors.” Hecame 
to save sinners, even the worst of sinners. 
Therefore His death was connected with those 
accounted most sinful. He suffered as if He 
were most guilty, and thus His holiness was 
brought closest to the utmost human guilt. If 
Jesus had died out of any marked connection 
with the most morally fallen and outcast, it 


And He had compassion on | 


death of Christ that was unfitting. There was 


| nothing in the spirit or speech or conduct of 


Jesus himself that was imperfect. It was ac- 


| cording to prophecy, even in smallest details 


filling out the vision of Isaiah and others. All 


| the world was represented — the common people, 


which Luke omits, Matthew and Mark say the church, the civil rulers. Bitterest enemies 


| and closest friends were present. 


The holiest 
and the most sinful were there. The heart of 
nature was touched by the spectable. Viewed 
now after all the centuries, in the light of what 
we know to have been its high purpose, Calvary 
with all the incidents connected with it is seen 
as a perfect and sublime drama of redemption. 





Salt rheum, with its burning, stinging sensation, is 
due to poor blood, and is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the great blood purifier. 


A little boy came running to his mother 
with the question: ‘‘Mamma, what is 
‘religion?’ Does it make you feel 
happy?’’ That dear little fellow had 
gotten an insight into a secret which many 
philosophers and great men fail to find. 
The Christian religion should be a faith 
that, as some one once put it, ‘‘ happi- 
fies’’ the soul. Where should any man 
find his best blessedness but in the legit- 
imate exercise of his highest powers, 


which Christianity validates and devel- 


would be much more difficult now to make them | 


feel that His love and redemption reach unto 
them. He planted His cross by the most hope- 
less, that none might be left without hope. 


3. The rulers spoke more wisely than they 
knew when they said, “‘ He saved others; himself 
he cannot save” (Mark 15: 31). They were 
thinking about the lives of others He had saved. 
Now let Him save His own life. But Jesus came 
to do a greater thing than to save the physical 
lives of men. He was come to give spiritual 
life. To save others in this deeper sense, He 
could not save Himself. If He had saved Him- 
self by escaping the cross, He would have lost 
the world, for His death was necessary to salva- 
tion. And that is true as a law of life. We 
cannot bring to others the largest spiritual help 
except by self-sacrifice. He who saves himself 
by evading the cross cannot help in saving 





others. 


4. The triple inscription above the cross sug- 
gests Christ’s sovereignty over the whole life of | 
man. The Greek was the language of culture. | 
It represented philosophy and poetry and art. 
The Latin was the language of law. It was the 
speech of the greatest civil rulers of the world. 
It stood for the civil life of mankind. The He- 
brew was the language of religion. It stood for 
spiritual truth, worship, and prayer, and things 
unseen. It represented the kingdom of God. 
And Jesus is King in all of these realms — in the | 
domain of thought, in the political sphere, and 
in the kingdom of the soul. Pilate did not intend | 
this symbolism in commanding that trilingual 
inscription to be placed over the head of Jesus; 
but a wisdom above Pilate’s guided him in what | | 
he did. 





5. There was no feature connected with the 


ops? If any man is unhappy, though a 
Christian, it is because he is not yet full 
enough of Christ. Some people have 
just enough religion to make them mis- 
erable, and not enough to make them 


happy. 

The miners on the Yukon and tributary 
rivers in Alaska are being cared for reli- 
giously and socially by the indefatigable 


| ¥. M. C. A. workers, who visit them in a 


handsome gasoline launch, which bears 
the honored name of Helen M. Gould. 
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yISHOP GOODSELL will give the ad- 
|) dress at the next meeting of the 
West Boston Circuit, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Dec. 19. Prof. 
MacWaters, of Boston University, will 
sing. 

aa 7. 

A generous Christian charity has been 
planned for the order of the day on 
Thanksgiving at Park Avenue Church, 
West Somerville, in a first-class caterer’s 
dinner for seventy-five of the worthy poor 
of the church and community. The donor is 
Mr. F. M. Drinkwater, one of the substan- 
tial young laymen of this thriving church. 
The tickets were put into the hands of the 
Mercy and Help department for distribu- 
tion, and the League will have the honor 
of serving the worthy poor and the worthy 


donor. 
- . 


Rev. Edgar Blake, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Manchester, N. H., addressed the Spring- 
field Union this fall in his own eloquent 
and stirring way. From the report made 
by Rev. H. L. Wriston we take a few 
striking sentences : 


“The weakness of modern Christianity is in | 


its lack of the heroic element, the absence of 
the chivalric, crusading spirit that encounters 
obstacles, braves dangers, and lays down its life, 
if need be, in the furtherance of its cause. A 
religion without the heroic is without attraction. 
The easy and indulgent life has no constraining 
charm for men. We have discounted human na- 
ture, and have fronted bold, heroic souls, long- 
ing to do some high and noble thing, with a pledge 
whose chief requirement is abstaining from a 
few worldly amusements and speaking in meet- 
ting. I do not speak lightly of such obligations, 
but to make them express the chief content of 
religion, is to make Christian discipleship an utter- 
ly insignificant, unworthy and uninviting affair. 
The most successful movement of modern times 
is the Student Volunteer movement. 
have lifted to view a whole heathen world, and 
have dared our young men and young women to 
stake their lives against this forthe sake of 
Jesus Christ.” 
- * 

The most wonderful of all the Gipsy 
Smith meetings was the one held for boys 
and girls last Saturday morning in Tre- 
mont Temple. Long before the appointed 
hour the Temple was crowded with young 
people, and Lorimer Hall was filled, there 
being nearly 4,000 in both meetings. When 
Mr. Smith, with his wife and daughter, 
went upon the platform, the great audience 
arose and 2,000 white handkerchiefs waved 
a glad, happy salute to this beloved man 
who has so greatly moved Boston. The 
singing was remarkable. Miss Smith spoke 
with the same tone of voice, the same 
earnest manner, the same effective spirit, 
that have characterized the utterances of 
her father. And though it is much more 
difficult to address and hold a great audi- 
ence of boys and girls, the ‘‘Gipsy ’’ did 
it successfully, and hundreds made deci- 
sion to be Christians. Fully 1,000 young 
people were present in the ‘‘after’’ or 
** inquiry ’’ meeting in Lorimer Hall. 


* 7” 


The General Secretary, Dr. E. M. Ran- 
dall, in an appeal to the Epworth Leagues, 


Its leaders | 


calls attention to the conditions of the 
times in the church, and to the business 
of the church to make disciples of all 
nations. He calls the present ‘‘ a period 
of extraordinary opportunity.’’ He says: 


“The church is recognizing this by the re- 
adjustment of its ecclesiastical machinery and 
the careful review of its methods, thus regird- 
ing itself for the Christian warfare. The cry of 
evangelism is on with an urgency and persist- 
ency not so general or intense for many years. 
At this critical time we appeal to the Epworth 
League, with its magnificent resources of capable 
young people, to rally everywhere to this for- 
ward movement. We appeal to our Epworthi- 
ans to make the purpose of winning and training 
their associates for the service of Jesus Christ 
the immediate and practical end of every form 
of Epworth League activity.” 


Then, following a call to personal self- 
examination, he commends as especially 
opportune and appropriate for seeking 
personal spiritual advancement, and for 
rallying our local chapters to a united 
effort for the attainment of higher alti- 
tudes in living and serving, the period of 
three days at the close of the calendar 
year, specially designated by our Bish- 
ops. 

“We earnestly urge Epworthians everywhere 
to observe these days in such a manner as will 
yield the largest possible results in immediate 


consecration, preparation and equipment for the 
most active and fruitful service.” 


The 


Association Unto Salvation. 
Luke 19 : 5-10; Luke 5: 29-32. 


Prayer-meeting — Sunday, Dec. 9 
Matt. 11:19; 


Jesus sought the society of those who needed 
Him. He gave himself to the morally destitute. 
He placed His own flawless, vibrant life close 
beside the stained and deformed lives of others, 
and the rich note of His personal life stirred 
the vibrations of unstrung cords in them and 
awakened a conscious longing for His kind of 
life. The official religionists of His day did not 
understand this. They felt that it was very 
irregular. They questioned whether His leader- 
ship was “ safe.” He ignored the petty con- 
ventions of surface religion. He had a passion 
for humanity. He went after people as they 
were and where they were. He overlooked all 
the tags and labels by which people were classi- 
fied. Hs classed people by their needs, and He 
met those needs in the spirit of a real sympathy. 
He enjoyed most the company of those who 
needed Him most. 

But is this a quality in which we should imi- 
tate Jesus ? Do we not need a different method 
on account of our limitations? Must we not 
seek the society of our superiors that we may 
save ourselves from moral backsliding ? Do we 
not need toavoid association with publicans and 
sinners lest we be drawn down to their level ? 
Can we direct our sin-awakened lives by the 
standards of the sinless Jesus? Can we live 
always giving out and never replenishing, as He 
did ? 

Well, how did He do it? Was He never re- 
plenishing? Did He not spend whole nights 
in solitary communion with God? Did not 
the Galilean mountains shine with the glory 
of His mighty fellowship with the Father? 
That was just His method; He _ spent 
so much timein fellowship with the Heav- 
enly Father that He was able to touch the 
sin-cursed life without contracting its stain. In 
every relation with men His was the dominat- 
ing mind, and that because He was so truly one 
with the Father. So this is our pattern to be 
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literally followed: first to dwell much with God 
until our spiritual poise is assured, and then 
seek the life that is weak that we may lift it up. 

Two men struggling in a quicksand cou!|q 
help each other very little; but one man on a 
rock could pull another out of a quagmire. The 
reason Jesus could minister to all the diseasaq 
forms of human life was that He had the secret 
and essence of normal healthful human life jn 
Himself. He is our example even in this. 

First, we must find the truth of life for our- 
selves. We must have a conscious experience of 
the indwelling life of God; we must attain unto 
certainty as the children of God; we must have 
a daily fellowship; then we can reach all kinds 
of publicans and sinners and do them good. 

The ethics of the Christian life demands that 
we shall touch no life except to do it good. And 
this ideal is strictly impossible unless we are in- 
habited by the Christ spirit. But when our lives 
are Christ-inhabited, it is not at all impossible 
that those who seem far above us may be helped 
by us, since it is the Spirit that dwelleth in us 
that doeth the work. 

Here is the condemnation of a selfish life: It 
has failed to uplift and inspire other lives. It 
has not been a spiritual asset in the capital of its 
time. And here is the glory of a truly Christian 
life: It has added something to the world’s total 
of goodness. It has not weakened the moral 
force of any other life. It has made some con- 
tribution to the spiritual welfare of every com- 
panion along life’s highway. 

There are publicans and sinners everywhere. 
Sycamore trees are not their only hiding-places. 
Every feast has its quota. But the life hid with 
Christ in God has a divine simplicity of power 
which never hesitates. Like the light, it shines. 
Like magnetism, it attracts. Like Jesus, it 
brings God and sinners together. 


C. E. SPAULDING. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Opposed to Midnight Law 

At a conference of representatives of the vari- 
ous State Temperance organizations, held Nov. 
21, in view of false representations made as to 
the stand of such organizations relative to ex- 
tending the privilege of selling liquor after 11 
o’clock at night, it was voted: 

1. That we are unanimously opposed to the 
extension until 12 o’clock, and that was our posi- 


tion at the time the matter was before the legis- 
lature of 1906. 


2. That we then agreed with the Governor’s 
statement that the extension of this privilege to 
the second-class hotels should be resisted with 
all our power, and we gave notice that we should 
—— the acceptance of the act at the referen- 

um. 


ROBERT H. MAGwoop, Sec. 


It is a pleasure to comment upon the con- 
servative methods employed by the G. & C. 
Merriam Company in the publication of the 
Webster’s International Dictionary. It is this 
conservatism which has made the International 
the standard in the United States Supreme 
Court and all the State Supreme Courts, also the 
standard of the Government Printing Office, and 
the basis of nearly all the schoolbooks in the 
country. It is indorsed by every State school 
superintendent, universally recommended by 
college presidents and educators, and adhered to 
as standard by over 99 per cent. of the news- 
papers. 


Growth, expansion, carries with it some 
added liability and responsibility. The 
higher the tree grows, the more it feels 
the sweep of the storm. If the Christian 
is a larger man than other men, then there 
is more moral and spiritual surface ex- 
posed to the stress of life. The nearer a 
man approaches to perfection in this life, 
the more he must expect to be tried. 
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President Plantz, Lawrence University. 1 have examined with much 
interest the History of Methodism by Bishop Hurst. It will be of great 
value to all who desire a readable and accurate History of Methodism. 


President Shelton, Simpson rang, I have had the pleasure of 
examining the History of Methodism by Bishop Hurst and am delighted 
ja * The manner and matter of cA work itself is all that could be 

esired. 


President Murlin, Baker University. __It is written in a very enter- 
taining style and ought to appeal to a great body of readers. It makes a 
most valuable acquisition to any library. 


President Beaver College. Nothing more complete has yet 
been - It is accurate in statement, interesting in style and 
beautifully and profusely illustrated. 


Epworth Herald. Certainly the wide circulation of these volumes 
will tend to the growth of denominational zeal in every one who bears the 
peculiar, but now honorable name of Methodist. 





THE HISTORY OF METHODISM 
By Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, LL.D. 
What well qualified Critics think of this Great Work 


Pittsburg Christian Advocate. The Methodist who carefully reads 
these pages and studies these illustrations will not only be delighted, but he 
will have a clearer and more comprehensive view of Methodism than can 
be gotten from any other work. 

Northwestern Christian Advocate. The Bible, the Methodist Hymnal, 
the Discipline and Hurst's History of Methodism in every home, and 
within easy access of the boys and girls, the young men and maidens, would 
render impossible unintelligent Methodist Chnistians in the coming generation. 


Methodist Quarterly Review (Nashville). Our young people and 
laity generally will find in the work of Bishop Hurst a mine of Info formation 
concerning the people called Methodists, at perhaps no greater collection 
of Methodist portraits and historic illustrations has ever been brought to- 
gether than will be found in these seven volumes. 

Methodist Magazine and Review (Toronto). _ Bishop Hurst's accur- 
ate and og cman learning particularly fitted him for the treatment of 
this august subject. This is he cunning work of his life. It is at once 
a monument of his consecrated labour and of the triumphs of the church 
he loved. It is a strong, terse, ample presentation of that great movement 
which has cate the world. 


Its Price is a Wonder. The Seven volumes are admirably printed and substantially bound in silk cloth. 

A very reasonable price for a work of this high grade is $30, but earnestly desiring that this peerless History should be placed within 

the reach of every household of Methodism, the publishers decided to furnish it at the Unprecedentedly low price of $12, net. 
Send postal card for specimen pages 








known singers. 


lovers of the best literature everywhere. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD—By James Main Dixon 


Professor Dixon appreciates the unique literary qualities of Arnold's 
poetry, the integrity of his character, ad the truthfulness of much that he 
wrote. But he is mainly concerned with showing the poet's essential 
untrustworthiness in the things of religion. 


ROBERT BROWNING—By Frank C. Lockwood 


Professor Lockwood has come to the task of discussing the funda- 
mental things of Browning's life and poetry, with adequate eto of 
the works of the poet, with ores thy for his outlook on life, and with a 


clear and vigorous style. rofessor will help the reader to approach 
to an intimate knowledge oft the great poet. 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER 

EDWIN MARKHAM By David G. Downey 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL ) 


These three Americans have each verified the right to the name poet. 
Dr. Downey writes of them with real skill in interpretation, and with 
evident and genuine enthusiasm. The feeling with which the reader 
closes the volume is an anxiety to possess the works of the poets of whom 
he has been reading. 
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) This series will make an especially appropriate gift to a a loving friend ( 


Modern Poets and Christian Teaching 


With a view to showing how the great poets of our modern life interpret the teachings of the Christian Faith, this 
series has been prepared. Among the poets considered will be Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Amold, Whittier, Lowell, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Sidney Lanier, Edwin Markham, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Kipling, Longfellow and other well 


This is a unique series, instructive, suggestive, and helpful to all classes of readers, and will be heartily welcomed by 
The first series, comprising the following six volumes, will be issued this fall in volumes of uniform size, printed on 


featherweight paper with photogravure frontispiece of each volume, bound in cloth, gilt top, and will sell at $1 net per volume. 
To advance subscribers whose order is received before December 15, the set of 6 volumes will be sent prepaid for $5 net. 


LOWELL—By W. A. Quayle 


Dr. Quayle is a man of enthusiasms. One of his enthusiasms is for 
good poetry. Lowell the American, with his love for men as men, with 
his moral passion, and with his sensitiveness to nature's beauties, appeals to 
Dr. Guak , and he writes of him with a warmth and eagerness which 
express his admiration. 


TENNYSON—By William Emory Smyser 


Professor Smyser has written a worthy interpretation of the religious 
significance of Tennyson's writings. ‘The religious movements of the time, 
the poet's own struggle, his answer to Materialism, the ethical and social 
bearings of his philosophy, the spiritual symbolism of ‘The Idylls of the 
King,” and the last poems of faith, are discussed with dignity and controled 
enthusiasm. 


SIDNEY LANIER—By Henry Nelson Snyder 


This book is a tribute to a man and a message. The message is his 
own inner life and aspiration, spoken through the medium of his art. 
Henry Nelson Snyder makes us see the strong, courageous man, the 
mystical lover of nature, the devotee of music and poetry, the singer of 
the healing power of love, and the adoring poet bowingin homage before 
the Crystal Christ. 
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Bromfield St. Church Centennial 


At a meeting of the male members of the 
Methodist Religious Society of Boston, on the 
3d of March, 1806, the trustees of that society 
were elected to serve as trustees of a proposed 
new chapel “ for the accommodation of the peo- 
ple who usually attend on the preaching of 
Methodist ministers in the town, as well as 


many hundreds who have manifested a wish to | 
| this church, in 1852, during the pastorate of Rev. 


| Joseph Cummings, that the only session of the | 


attend, but are not able in consequence of the 
contracted limits of the first chapel.” The trus- 
tees named and chosen were: Wm. Hall Jackson, 
Thomas Fracker, Jonathan Ingalls, Amos Binney, 
John Clark, James Hutchinscn, 
Thomas Patten, and Edward Haynes. 


The project developed rapidly, for on the 12th | 


alot of land situated in Bromfield’s Lane was 


purchased for the sum of $8,000. On the 28th | 
| ligious Society of Boston.” 


| served that Methodism up to 1830 was under the 


the contracts were let, and on the 15th of April 
the corner-stone was laid, Rev. Peter Jayne 
making ‘“‘a very 
prayer.” 

“The building progressed with astonishing 
rapidity, and was completed in seven months and 
four days from the time the corner-stone was 
laid.”” On the 19th of November the chapel was 
dedicated, Rev. Samuel Merwin preaching, and 
the concluding prayer being offered by Rev. 
Daniel Webb. ‘‘ The chapel was crowded on this 
occasion, the congregation respectable, and the 
performances solemn, impressive, and _ well 
adapted. After the 
made for the purpose of procuring a chandelier, 
and $75.77 was received.” Considering the nu- 
merical, social, and financial of tbe 
Methodists at this time, the building of the sec- 
remarkable 


sermon a collection was 


strength 
ond chapel must be viewed as a 
achievement. The trustees were but just free 
from the debt under which they had been strug- 
gling for ten years, incurred by the building of 
the first chapel. A paper having been drawn up 
and circulated for subscriptions for pews and for 
donations citizens met with a feeble re- 
sponse, the latter amounting to only $50. The 
property cost about $20,000, and the trustees 
sought for many years, heroically, to clear it of 
debt. Pews were sold at auction, the cellar was 
rented, also the gallery, a portion of the land 
was sold, and even the placing of tombs under 
the church was proposed as a means of revenue. 
Appeal was made to the General Conference, 
more than once to the New England Conference, 
and by the advice of Bishop Asbury circular let- 
ters were addressed to the preachers having 


from 


charge of the societies in Baltimore, Norfolk, | 
Alexandria, Georgetown, D. C., and Charleston, | 


S. C., soliciting contributions. The sum of $250 
was received from Charleston ; the New England 


Conference meeting at Barnard, Vt., sent $240 ; | 


and Elder Pickering in a trip South collected | : 
| indicated by the following humble entry in the 


| record: “29th of April, 1818 — The committee 


upwards of $3,300, for which he received the 
profound thanks of the trustees. Notwithstand- 


ing all efforts, however, we find the society as late | ; 
| subject of Sunday-schools report that the school 


and fearing the inevitable loss of the whole has been continued, and that about seventy 


as 1816 face to face with a pressing debt of $18,000 


property by the fast-accumulating interest. It 
was then that the plan of a re-sale and assess- 
ment of the pews was proposed and carried into 
effect with such success that the immediate debt 
Much was due to the sacri- 
labors of the trustees. 


was all discharged. 
fice and indefatigable 
Among these worthy of special mention is the 
name of Col. Amos Binney, a man of generous 
spirit and extraordinary business abilities, to 
whose talents, position and unsparing liberality 
the Methodist Church of Boston is greatly in- 
debted for its position today. 

In 1835 the 
repaired, and about this time, largely through 
the efforts of Mr. Wm. Moffit and the 
Binney, an organ was secured. 

In 1847 the building was damaged by fire, and 
On Dec. 7, 1863, it 


was again badly injured by fire, and it was not 


vestry was raised and the edifice 


Misses 


restored the following year. 


until 1865 that it was wholly replaced, the con- 
gregation having worshiped meanwhile, until the 
restoration of the vestry, in Freeman Place 
Chapel. The roof and the side of the edifice 
were utterly destroyed by this latter fire, and 


John Jones, | 
| the episcopacy. 


solemn and_ well-adapted | 


ZION’S HERALD 


the present auditorium lacks the elegance, 
uniqueness and dignified grandeur of‘the old in- 
terior ; but the cast-iron door and window decora- 
tions of the old church front are still intact, and 
possess not a little architectural value. Pat- 
terned after the decorations of Durham Cathe- 
dral in England, and being now more than a half 
century old, they are said to be the most elabo- 
rate and finest specimens of Jate Norman work 
in New England, if not in America. It was in 


General Conference ever held in New England 


| convened, and it was here that Matthew Simp- 


son and Ames, Baker and Scott were elected to | 


To one unfamiliar with the history of Boston 


Methodism it may seem strange to learn that the | 


legal titleof this church is ‘“ The Methodist Re- 
But it must be ob- 


government of one quarterly conference, and un- 
der the direction of one board of trustees until a 


| much later date. 


Thus it appears that the Bromfield St. society 
retains the original name of the first Methodist 
Church in Boston, and it also claims the direct 
succession of the original organization, uninter- 
rupted and unbroken ; and, further, it retains the 


BROMFIELD ST. CHURCH, BOSTON 


| original land and identical edifice where it began 


its life. 
The establishment of the Sunday-school is | 


appointed at the meeting in January last on the | 


scholars are now taught by Mr. Bridge and Mr. 
Haynes without any other assistance, in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and that no expense is 
incurred except for room rent, wood, writing- 
books and quills.” This is believed to be the 
first, or at least the second, Sunday-school estab- 
lished in Boston. At this same meeting a new 
committee was appointed to confer with the 
preachers, and with them arrange a system for 
the future government of the 
to direct all necessary 
measures for the same. 


schools, with 
and proper 
The meetings were at 
first held in the old Hancock schoolhouse until 
the completion of the Bennett Street Church in 
1829, and also in the Bromfield chapel. 


power 


Since 
then the Bible school has been a significant and 
developing feature in the church work, enjoying 
the long superintendence of over fifty years of 


that princely Christian man, Jacob Sleeper. In 


| 





| seed sown here be known. 


this connection mention also should be made of | 


the very successful school for the Chinese, 
which was carried on for some thirteen years 
(1891-1904), in which very many of our Chinese 


| people were effectually instructed in Christian | 
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truths. This school is still in active opera: 
elsewhere under the leadership of Rey. ( 
Lok Shang, of the New England Confer 
assisted by the devoted deaconess, Miss En 
Hahn, and other loyal co-workers. 

Without the aid and counsel of Bromfield s; 
Church, it is doubtful if the Biblical Institute a; 
Concord, N. H., would ever have been estah- 
lished. This church also. earnestly and mate- 
rially assisted Newmarket Academy long before 
it was removed to Wilbraham ; and Wesleyan 
University, whose first and revered president 
Wilbur Fisk, was one of its former preachers, 
received here encouragement and needed as- 
sistance. 

The munificent benefactors of Boston Univer- 
sity —Isaac Rich and Jacob Sleeper — were 
long-time pillars in Bromfield St. Church. 

The help of this church has been given with- 
out stint to all the great agencies that have 
blessed Boston and the world. ZIoNn’s HERALD, 
now known and honored among the foremost 
religious papers of today, and a medium of 
blessing for upwards of a century to thousands 
of readers, in its earliest history received sub- 
stantial assistance in the form of a loan from 
the trustees of this church. 

During the history of the society several be- 
quests, particularly that of Ann Foster (1804), 

that of William Williams (1818), 
and of Sarah Huse (1825), have 
constituted a fund which stil! 
continues to be used for the re- 
lief of the worthy poor of the 
society. The missionary and tem- 
perance and civic 
also received marked interest 
and support, as extended refer- 
ences to the records might in- 
dicate. 

The spiritual history of Brom- 
field St. has been rich and full 
The records of the quarterly con- 
ferences and ghe traditions of th 
elders stlll lingering among us 
bear evidence of the Wesleyan 
doctrine and zeal and evangelic 
fervor that have characterized 
the service of the pulpit and so- 
cial meetings throughout its 
history. Here the Gospel for 
one hundred years has been pro- 
claimed with no uncertain sound, 
and victorious revivals of abound- 
ing grace have been frequently 
known. From this altar converts 
have gone forth into all the earth, 
and only at the final “‘ Old Home 

on high will all the fruit of the good 
Many, many a young 
man has here received the friendly hand and the 


a 


causes have 


” 


Reunion 


| word of grace and encouragement that have led 


him to the One strong and able to deliver him 
from the power of a city’s manifold temptations, 


| and many, too, have here received that start in 
| Christian service which has impelled them out 
into a life of holy ministry. 


No unhappy dissensions have rent or disturbed 
the life of the church, but a spirit of Christian 
harmony has ever prevailed. Among the noted 
characters that have adorned the membership, in- 
cluding Gov. Wm. Claflin, T. Bagnall, T. Patten, 
Wm. True, Silas Peirce, Alden Speare, O. H. Dur- 
rell, ete., one must name the humble but delight- 
ful personality of ‘Mother’ Monroe, whos« 
memory is fondly cherished by many, and whos« 
portrait hangs in the vestry of the church, a 
token of the love and esteem in which she is 
held. 

Bromfield St. has received much from a singu- 
larly rich ministry. Some of the greatest 
hearts and minds of the church have here min 
istered, and in the long line of sixty-six pastors 
fidelity and usefulness have been manifest in al! 

That spiritual Napoleon of the New World, 
Bishop Francis Asbury, preached here on June 
4, 1809, and makes the following entry in his 
journal : 


““We reached Boston on Saturday. Our route 
hither from New York had cost us eight dollars 
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for turnpike-gates, fences, bridges, etc.; we | 
called at but one tavern. The family who 

opened the door for us here is gone ; but the house 

is in the possession of the stationed preachers 

and their wives. I preached at this old chapel on 

Sabbath morning and administered the sacra- 

ment. In the afternoon I gave them a discourse | 
in the new chapel; it was an open time of much 
feeling, and deep attention was paid to the | 
speaker. Had I not spoken sitting, pain and | 
weariness would have prevented my finishing. | 
May the Lord water His own word. I hear of 

considerable revival in several places, and that | 
the Lord is bringing in some children to do the | 
work of men. ‘Out of the mouth of babes’ — 
so let it be.” 


ZION’S HERALD 


R. Clark, and of Wilbur Fisk, the superb preach- 
er, scholar and saint, of Joseph Cummings, the 
distinguished educator, of William F. Warren, 
the sweet-spirited scholar, of Luther T. Town- 
send, the magnificent preacher, teacher and au- 
thor, of Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, the indefatigable 
worker, administrator and evangelist, of Woods 
and Kendig, Ela and Mansfield and Bates, grown 
venerable now in the Christian warfare and es- 
teemed by all; and of many others of whom the 
world was not worthy, who through faith have 
exercised an anointed, a glorious, and conquer- 


| ing ministry here. Such has been the ministry ; 


Of Samuel Merwin, first pastor, Abel Stevens 
says: ‘“Dignified in person, powerful in elo- 
quence, generous in spirit, and mighty in labors, 
he was one of ‘the giants of those days.’ His 
person was large and commanding and his voice 
musical and strong, swaying the largest assem- 
blies. He possessed superior powers of govern- 
ment, and discharged the functions of the pre- 
siding elder with special ability. The invalu- 


able element of reconciling discordant brethren | 


or societies was his in a rare degree, and the 
kindly, sympathetic spirit which usually accom- 
panies that talent characterized him every- 


where and imparted to his ministrations espe- | 


cially a rich consolatory character. His pulpit | 


appeals were accompanied by a flowing and 


sweeping eloquence, and the living evidence of | 
his usefulness are yet found throughout the | 


whole extent of his pastoral labors.” 


and the fruit has not been wanting, for while 
Paul has planted and Apollos watered, God has 


| given the increase. 


The anniversary exercises began on Sunday 
morning, Nov. 18, at 10.30, the pastor, Rev. 
Charles H. Stackpole, delivering the historical 
sermon (of which the foregoing is an abstract), 
which was listened to attentively by a large 
audience of members, and former members and 
friends. Rev. Seth C. Cary, associate pastor in 
1868, read the Scriptures and, offered prayer. 

On Monday, at 10.30 A. M., under the auspices 
of the church and Boston Preachers’ Meeting, 
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Harvey N. Shepard, Hon. John L. Bates, Geo. F. 
Washburn, E. W. Jordan, Wm. Armstrong, and 
J. F. Lockwood. 

The stewards of the church are: C. F. Let- 
teney, William Armstrong, E. O. Roberts, A. E. 
Poole, E. W. Jordan, J. F. Lockwood, Mrs. S. A. 
Williams, Miss M. E. Grindell, G. W. Whittier, C. 
S. Rich and Mrs. G. M. Porter. The superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school is William Arm- 
strong, and the assistant H. F. Wells. 

The following is the list of pastors: Peter 
Jayne, Samuel Merwin, George Pickering, Daniel 
Webb, Martin Ruter, Elijah R. Sabin, Philip 
Munger, Greenleaf R. Norris, Elijah Hedding, 
Erastus Otis, Wm. Stevens, Wm. Hinman, Joseph 
A. Merrill, Daniel Fillmore, Timothy Merritt, 
Enoch Mudge, Wm. Granville, Benj. R. Hoyt, 
Wilbur Fisk, V. R. Osborne, David Kilburn, Eph- 
raim Willey, S. W. Wilson, Solomon Sias, Isaac 
Bonney, John Lindsay, A. D. Sargeant, John 
Foster, J. N. Maffit, Stephen Martindale, Jacob 
Sanborn, Jefferson Hascall, Jotham Horton, J. 
W. Downing, J. F. Adams, Stephen Lovell, John 
R. Husted, Stephen Remington, Charles Adams, 
S. H. Higgins, Loranus Crowell, Isaac Savage, 
Joseph Cummings, Wm. Rice, W. R. Clark, 
Lorenzo R. Thayer, Wm. F. Warren, Fales H. 
Newhall, Chas. N. Smith, W. F. Mallalieu, L. T. 
Townsend, S. C. Cary, George Prentice, V. M. 
Simons, Ira G. Bidwell, Frederic Woods, W. F. 
Mallalieu, A. B. Kendig, Oliver A. Brown, David 


H. Ela, Geo. A. Crawford, Dillon Bronson, J. H. 
Mansfield, L. B. Bates, John Galbraith, W. T. 


Next in the long pastoral line of heroes of 
faith came Pickering —tall and erect, firm and 


vwet= wv. 





commanding, methodical and Brutus-like in his 
stern devotion to duty, rugged in character and 
abounding in labors. He lived to be the oldest 


active preacher in the itinerancy, and among his | 


last words to his brethren were these: ‘‘Go on, 
my brethren, Preach Jesus! Preach with the 
Holy Ghost. Preach to the people the blessed 


doctrine of holiness. It is the only thing that | 


will bind the Methodist Church together. Pray 
for me, my brethren, and the blessing of an old 
man be upon you.” 

Then came the steadfast Daniel Webb, brief, 


clear, systematic, and richly evangelical in his | 


sermons, living to be the oldest effective 


Methodist preacher in the world, beloved and | 
venerated throughout New England for his un- | 


blemished character and long service, and dying 


Following Webb, in 1808, came Martin Ruter, 


the Adam Clarke of American Methodism, schol- | 


| 
inthe full assurance of hope. 
| 


arly, saintly, burning with holy zeal. Subse- 
quently, as the first agent of the Western Book 
Concern, president of Augusta College, Ky., 
and of Allegheny College, Pa., which latter 
he had been chiefly instrumental in founding, 
he rendered faithful and distinguished serv- 
ice. His later years were spent in evangel- 
izing the new and wild territory of Texas, where 
his life went out in the midst of abounding and 
successful labors. The ne _ ss of his death reached 
Boston at the session of the New England Con- 
ference of 1838, and produced here, as elsewhere 
throughout the church, a profound impression. 
“ Devotedly useful as his life had been, his 
death — a noble self-sacrifice in the interior of a 
wilderness country far from his family and ac- 
companied by severe but patient suffering — 
was hardly less so. It made a general and an af- 
fecting appeal to the heart of the church in be- 
half of the missionary cause.” 

Elijah R. Sabin, Philip Munger, Joseph A. 
Merrill, Benj. R. Hoyt, John Lindsay, and Elijah 
Hedding (afterward Bishop, and great as a 
preacher, executive and friend) are all eminent 
names in the earlier ministry. 

Timothy Merritt was a prince and a great man 

Israel, in whose presence “dangerous error 
shrank away.” Clear and discriminating in judg- 
ment, massive and penetrating in intellect, pro- 
foundly religious in spirit, dectrinal and practi- 

al in his preaching, “no man of his day had 

more prominence in the Eastern churches for the 

excellence of his life and the importance of his 
rvice.” 

Time would fail to tell of Jefferson Hascall, 
Villiam Rice, Fales Newhall, Ira Bidwell, Wm. 








REV. CHARLES H. STACKPOLE 
Pastor Bromfield St. Church 


the celebration was continued, with devotions 
conducted by Dr. W. F. Warren, the oldest ex- 
pastor in point of service, and addresses by Dr. 
J. L. Withrow, pastor of Park St. Church (Con- 
gregational), John Galbraith, D. D., presiding 
elder of Boston District, Mr. R. S. Douglass, 
president of the City Missionary Society, and 
Bishop Mallalieu, formerly pastor of the church 
for two terms. 

The pastor, Rev. C. H. Stackpole, presided. 
Dr. Galbraith spoke on “‘ The Future of Metho- 
dism,” urged in strong terms the obligation of 
the suburbs to the city, and intimated that the 
Bromfield St. property, in case of sale, should be 
converted into a representative church in the 
Back Bay District. Mr. R. S. Douglass, however, 
thought the future of Bromfield St. lay along 
city missionary lines. Bishop Mallalieu spoke 
in a happy, reminiscent vein, and said the old- 
time evangelism was the only hope of the church 
of today. 

In the evening the society united with the 
Boston Social Union. It was a most enjoyable 
social occasion. Addresses were made by Gipsy 
Smith and Bishop Bashford. Music was pleas- 
ingly rendered by the Bromfield St. Quartet. 

The committee of arrangements consisted of 
Rev. Chas. H. Stackpole and the trustees, Hon. 








Perrin, C. H. Stackpole. 


A Doctor’s Trials 


He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other 
People 





Even doing good to people is hard work 
if you have too much of it to do. 

No one knows this better than the hard- 
working, conscientious family doctor. He 
has troubles of his own — often gets caught 
in the rain or snow, or loses so much sleep 
he sometimes gets out of sorts. An over- 
worked Ohio doctor tells his experience : 

‘‘ About three years ago, as a result of 
doing two men’s work, attending a large 
practice and looking after the details of 
another business, my health broke down 
completely, and I was little better than a 
physical wreck. 

‘“T suffered from indigestion and consti- 
pation, loss of weight and appetite, bloat- 
ing and pain after meals, loss of memory 
and lack of nerve force for continued men- 
tal application. 

‘‘T became irritable, easily angered, and 
despondent without cause. The heart’s 
action became irregular and weak, with 
frequent attacks of palpitation during the 
first hour or two after retiring. 

‘*Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas 
came for my lunch one day and pleased me 


particularly with the result. I got more . 


satisfaction from it than from anything I 
had eaten for months, and on further in- 
vestigation and use, adopted Grape-Nuts 
for my morning and evening meals, served 
usually with cream and a sprinkle of salt 
or sugar. 

‘*My improvement was rapid and per- 
manent in weight as well as in physical 
and mental endurance. In a word, I am 
filled with the joy of living again, and con- 
tinue the daily use of Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and often for the evening meal. 

‘‘The little pamphlet, ‘The Road to 
Wellville,’ found in pkgs., is invariably 
saved and handed to some needy patient 
along with the indicated remedy.’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
‘‘There’s a reason,’’ 


deieatiantnr Ag we 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


W. H. M. S. — Bright skies and cordial wel- 
comes were accorded the members of the Maine 
Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
as-they gathered for their annual convention at 
South Paris, Nov. 3. The morning session 
opened at 10 o’clock, the president, Mrs. B. C. 
Wentworth, in the chair. Mrs. M. Libby Allen, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, a general organizer of the 
Society, conducted the devotional exercises. 
Greetings from the South Paris Church were 
proffered by Mrs. Cora Knight Clifford, wife of 
the pastor. Mrs. Julia Abbott, on behalf of the 
W. H. M.S. auxiliary of the church, extended a 
cordial welcome, which was delightful and orig- 
inal in its expression, and closed with a beautiful 
poem from her own pen, written for the occa- 
sion. Mrs Abbott has much poetical talent, and 
has frequently contributed poems to the col- 
umns of ZION’s HERALD. Mrs. Anna Onstott, 
Conference corresponding secretary, responded 
in a happy manner to these greetings. Reports 
from the different districts of the Conference 
followed, all showing an increase in money and 
members during the year. At 12.15 luncheon 
was served by the ladies of the church. 

The afternoon session opened at 1.30 with de- 
votional exercises conducted by Miss Edith Ran- 
kin, field deaconess for the Conference. Miss 
Rankin is a sweet singer and added much to the 
convention by her songs. Reports from the 
auxiliaries followed. Mrs. Anna Ostott gave a 
very full and interesting report of the year’s 
work, which was most encouraging. During the 
year the Society has purchased a new Deaconess 
Home at 130 Federal St., Portland, and Mrs. On- 
stott emphasized the need of money, and also 
groceries and clothing, for the Home. Rev. 
C. A. Brooks, of Norway, was introduced, and 


spoke a few words, and by request of the presi- 


dent offered a few words of prayer before the 
convention proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. The following officers 
were elected : President, Mrs. B. C. Wentworth; 
first vice-president, Mrs. I. Luce ; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Cora Knight Clifford ; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Anna Onstott ; treas- 
urer, Miss Flora V. Lord; recording secretary, 
Miss Emma G. Randall ; secretary of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, Mrs. C. Imogen Cooper; secretary 
of supplies, Mrs. A. T. Craig ; secretary of mite 
boxes and literature, Mrs. T. E. McDonald; sec- 
retary of systematic beneficence, Mrs. E. C. 
Chase ; secretary of temperance, Mrs. I. Luce ; 
superintendent of Deaconess Home, Mrs. H. Ida 
Benson ; Training School manager, Mrs. Wendall 
Leighton ; secretary for subscriptions to the pa- 
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pers, Mrs. S. M. Kimball; auditors, Hon. Ira 
Locke and Rev. G. F. Millward. 

A pleasing feature of the afternoon was the 
introduction to the convention of Paul Quimby 
Brooks, the young son of Rev. C. A. Brooks, of 
Norway, who, together with Donald Clifford, 
youngest child of Mrs. Cora Knight Clifford, 
was made a Jewel life member of the Society. 

In the evening, at 7.30, devotional exercises 
were conducted by Mrs. Benson, superintendent 
of the Deaconess Home. Mrs. Wentworth, dele- 
gate to the national convention at Lincoln, Neb., 
gave a very interesting pen-picture of the meet- 
ing. The report was thoroughly enjoyed, and 
accepted by a rising vote of thanks. Mrs. M. 
Libby Allen followed with a most inspiring ad- 
dress on the silver offering, and succeeded in 
raising sufficient funds to make Mrs. Cora 


Knight Clifford a life member of the Society. | 


Flags were presented to the Biddeford auxiliary 
for raising its full amount of silver offerings, 
also to the Old Orchard auxiliary and the South 
Paris auxiliary. Brunswick secured a flag for 
the greatest gain 
year. 

Sunday was a beautiful, clear, bright fall day, 
and a large audience listened to the inspiring 
address by Mrs. M. Libby Allen. In the after- 
noon a children’s rally was held, conducted by 


the Conference secretary, which was full of | 


interest. Inthe evening reports from the Dea- 


coness Home were given by the superintendent, | 


and reports from the field by Miss Rankin. In 
ten weeks she had held 110 services and made 
100 calls. At the close of these reports Mrs. 
Allen again delighted her hearers with an ad- 


dress, and closed with an appeal for money for | 


the Deaconess Home. Quite a good amount was 
pledged by the delegates and others present. 


Thus closed a most interesting convention, the | 


success of which was due in a great measure to 
the stirring words and sweet presence of Mrs. 
M. Libby Allen. 

EmMA G. RANDALL, Rec. Sec. 


Central District 
Rumford Falls. — The various departments of 
the church are served by efficient leaders. The 


Sunday-school prospers under the superintend- | 
ency of B. A. Evans, and the kindergarten de- | 


partment under the leadership of Mrs. Martin. 


A good interest is manifested in the Epworth | 


League, of which W. H. Soule is president. The 
Sunday-school and prayer-meetings at Virginia 
are well sustained. A lot has been purchased in 
a desirable location at Virginia for a chapel. 
Rev. G. A. Martin, the pastor, is still the same 
popular man in the community. 


Rumford Centre.— The parsonage buildings 
have been painted and other minor repairs have 
been made. The people hold their pastor, Rev. 
J. L. Pinkerton, in high esteem. His sermons 
are highly commended. He will give the people 
at Newry a service once in two weeks. It is 


in membership during the | 
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| Only a small amount remains unpaid on the 
| organ debt. By the will of the late Elizabeth 
Boyd a legacy was made to our church here. 
The Sunday-school and Epworth League are 
| active forces. A class has been formed for Old 
Testament study. 


Upton, Newry, etc. — Here is a territory once 
occupied by our church. In company with Rev. 
G. B. Hannaford, the presiding elder recently 
made a trip through Newry, Grafton, Upton, 
Erroll, N. H., and through Dixville Notch. Mr. 
Hannaford was pastor at Upton Circuit over 
thirty years ago, having at that time a charge 
that included Grafton, Upton, Erroll, N. H., and 
Megalloway. He is frequently called into this 
section now to conduct funerals and weddings. 
We were received most cordially everywhere, 
and held services at Upton and at Erroll. At 
Upton, the Congregationalists have a supply in 
| the summer, but the remainder of the year are 

without a pastor. They, however, hold their 
| Sunday-school throughout the year, and have a 
service at which a sermon is read each Sabbath. 


| But through a large part of this territory it is 


only occasionally that a service is held. We 
have a few scattered Methodists who, we found, 


| were very glad indeed to greet Methodist minis- 
| ters. We were glad to meet them, and also 


glad to behold the marvelous scenery of the 
region. It was a journey never to be forgotten. 


several years since there has been a Methodist | 


service held there. 


Bethel. — A good audience gathered here on a 
week-day evening, when the presiding elder last 


| visited the church, and whatever may be said of 
the sermon, the other parts of the service were | 


of great interest. The pastor’s wife sang a 


beautiful solo, and the pastor’s beautiful baby | 


girl was baptized. A new organ will soon be 
placed in the church. 


Naples and North Sebago.—The work goes 
well here under Rev. A. E. Roberts. Mrs. Rob- 
erts is the president of the newly-organized 
Epworth League. Special meetings are soon to 
be held. The pastor is over paid to date. The 


| Ladies’ Aid Society continues to do excellent 


work. At their recent fair they made $120. 


Bridgton. — Rev. Wm. Wood is the efficient 
pastor here, and all things are kept moving. 


Evangelistic Conferences. — They were held at 
Auburn, Bethel, and West Baldwin. At Auburn 
the conference was held Monday, Oct. 22. Rev. 
D. B. Holt, the chairman of the district commit- 

| tee, presided, and Rev. J. C. Prince was secre- 
tary. The reports showed an awakening evan- 
gelistic spirit in the churches. The topics dis- 
cussed were : ‘“‘ Evangelism with an Evangelist,” 
Rev. W. T. Chapman; “Evangelism with or 
| without Special Meetings,’ Rev. G. D. Stanley ; 
“Evangelism in the Sunday-school,”’ Rev. J. C. 
Prince ; ‘“‘ The Soul-winning Church,” Rev. C. H. 
Priddy; “The Win One Circle,” Rev. D. B. 
| Holt; “Relation of Personal Experience and 
| Life to Evangelism,” Rev. A. B. McAllister. In 
| the evening Rev. C. H. Priddy preached a sou!- 
stirring sermon. All agreed that the confer- 
| ence was helpful and inspiring. 
| At Bethel the conference was held Tuesday. 
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Oct. 23. Rev. F. L. Hayward presided. The 
same topics were discussed as at Auburn. The 
following ministers presented papers on the 
topic: Revs. D. C. Abbott, Thomas Whiteside, 
Howard A. Clifford, J. L. Pinkerton, C. A. 
Brooks, F. L. Hayward. In the evening Mr. 
Hayward preached an inspiring sermon on 
“Obedience to the Heavenly Vision.” Mrs. 
Schoonover, the pastor’s wife, added much to 
the evening service by a solo that showed she is 
richly endowed with the gift of song. 

At West Baldwin the conference was held on 
Wednesday, Oct. 24, the day following the re- 
opening of the church. The same topics were 
presented for discussion as at Auburn and 
Bethel, by the following ministers: Revs. G. C. 
Andrews, C. F. Parsons, C. L. Banghart, William 
Wood, D. F. Nelson, E. F. Doughty, C. H. Priddy, 
Felix Powell, A. E. Roberts. The evening ser- 
mon was by Mr. Priddy. These conferences 
were all very helpful. G35 ee 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Derby. — Rev. J. W. Pate, who was appointed 
to this charge at Conference time, coming to 
us from a Congregational Church in Canada, 
decided to sever the pastoral relation, and was 
accordingly released somewhat before the mid- 
dle of the year. The place made vacant was 
immediately supplied with Rev. F. C. Potter, a 
member of Maine Conference, who had been out 
of the work for a little on account of a tempo- 
rary breakdown in health through overwork. 
Mr. Potter comes very highly recommended, and 
will doubtless do good work. 


Wait’s River and West Topsham. — Rev. G. B. 
Nye and wife were found domiciled in “their 
own hired house” just on the outskirts of West 
Topsham village. The musical talent of Mrs. 
Nye is said to be of very material assistance to 
her husband in his work. The writer had the 
privilege on Saturday evening of listening toa 
lecture on Phil Sheridan by Rev. M. W. Farman, 
of Westfield, the blind chaplain of the State 
senate. So able and scholarly an address de- 
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extensive improvements. With a little hoped- 
for aid from the Board of Church Extension, the 
interior will be transformed and bettered by 
more than a thousand dollars. It is a worthy 
enterprise. 
membership, and 2 were baptized on the Victory 
part of the charge. 


Hardwick. — The exteriors of both church 


and parsonage have received a coat of paint. | 


The pastor has taken up the matter of raising 
the church debt, and at last accounts had made 
such progress that the entire amount needed 
was expected to be provided within a few days, 
Rev. S. G. Lewis was the delegate of the State 
organization of the Knights of Pythias to the 
national gathering of that body at New Orleans, 
and took his vacation in making the necessary 
trip. The writer occupied the pulpit one of the 
Sundays during the pastor’s absence, and was 
greeted by a large congregation, notwithstand- 
ing a service at the same hour conducted by the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, and 
special attractions at one of the other churches 
of the village ; also notwithstanding a day so 
pleasant as to tempt some to summer resorts, by 
the lake, or in the woods. 


Walden and South Walden.— The presiding 
elder spent a Sunday on thjs charge recently, 
while the pastor, Rev. J. A. Martin, supplied the 
pulpit at Hardwick. This was the day before 
the beginning of the open season for deer in 
Vermont. The writer was impressed anew with 
the perils of the hunting season when, on Satur- 
day evening, he saw a party of young fellows, 
with guns, and very much under the influence of 
liquor, get off the train at Walden station. En- 
tertained at the home of W. W. Bradford, two 


fine trophies of last year were seen—one a | 


handsome buck’s head, mounted, the other an 
equally handsome black bear skin for which 
the captor refused $25. It was the prowess of 
the son of Mr. Bradford, now engaged in elec- 
trical work in Pennsylvania, that won both these 
prizes. 
at Walden and also the parsonage. The pastor 
bore a prominent part in this work. 


Recently 8 were received to full | 
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church at Newbury for evening services. The 
new illumination is of the gasoline type, fur- 
nished by one central chandelier of four burn- 
ers, and a single light between the pulpit and 
choir, each of these lights being of 100 candle 
power. The saving, as compared with the 


| charges of the electric company, is very great, 


both for installing and running. A Sunday 
afternoon children’s meeting, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Turner, has been running success- 
fully for some time. In response to repeated 
invitations, the pastor had agreed to hold a 
Sunday afternoon service at Boltonville on 
Nov. 11, and perhaps others will follow. At 
one time we had regular services at this point. 


St. Johnsbury. — On Tuesday evening, Oct. 30, 
Rev. J. M. Frost and family were caught in a 
“kitchen shower,” very much to their surprise. 
They did not have time even to get an umbrella 
up after the first premonitions of the shower, 
before it was upon them. Over two hundred 
people invaded the parsonage, each supposedly 
bringing at least a pound of something, and the 
variety was great as well as the quantity. The 
calendar for the following Sunday specifies flour 
(there was a barrel of this) and other eatables, 
“tumblers, shoes, carving set, spoons, sheets, 
pillow-cases and a shirt waist.”” It adds: “ Mr. 
A. L. Bailey made the presentation speech in 
his usual vigorous and happy brotherly vein.” 


Danville. — At this writing special meetings 
are being held under the leadership of Evangel- 
ist Ralph Gillam, who rendered such efficient 
service on the district last year. Gratifying at- 
tendance and interest are reported at the open- 
ing meetings. Mrs. Don Stiles, of St. Johns- 
bury, is assisting as soloist, much to the satis- 
faction of the attendants. Rev. C. J. Brown is 
the pastor. 


Williamstown. — Rev. E. R. Currier reports 
that of the 33 probationers received by his pred- 
ecessor last spring, five have removed from 


A good work has been accomplished on | town, and of the remaining number 20 were ad- 


this charge in the shingling of the church edifice | 


mitted to full membership on the first Sunday in 
November, with some prospect of more to fol- 
low. Good work ! 


served a larger audience, notwithstanding the 
rain. Chaplain Farman also made one of the 
ge congregation to which the writer was privileged 


Holland and Morgan. — The church at Morgan 
Corner has received two coats of paint — part 
of it three — and is now reported in complete 


Canaan. — Rev. J. F. Olin, of Lyman, N. B., 
who supplied the charge for a time, till injuries 


a“ to preach next morning, and himself gave the ~~ en noe ee 6 Se ee | repair. Thechurch at Holland has also been 
ne evening address. About the usual congrega- eye y po nadie demngarbees de poe Syan painted. Asaresult of this good example and 
<a tion gathered at Wait’s River in the afternoon, | “* ae P » SUPP ‘ some persuasion on the part of the pastor, the 
re, Sundays, then the pulpit was vacant for a time. 


and again in the evening. 


horities decided t aint the near-b 
At Rev. Miltcn L. Davis, from Connecticut, has WE eee ee A. y 


Barton Landing. — Rev. W. R. Davenport is public buildings at the latter place. The benevo- 


taking an enforced vacation on account of ill- 
His condition was quite critical for a 
little time, but he is now on the high road to 
recovery. While out of his pulpit for a few 
Sundays, it may safely be assumed that he will 
be at work again as soon as prudence will per- 
mit— probably sooner. Rev. A. B. Blake, who 
resides at Barton, and Dr. Bishop of the Sem- 
inary, supply the pulpit meanwhile. Mrs. Dav- 
enport also suffered an attack similar to that of 
her husband, antedating the latter a few days, 
but was able to assist in caring for him. 


ness. 


lrasburgh.— A quiet yet very pretty wedding 
took place at the parsonage Oct. 10, when Mary 
Abbie, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Wright, 


been appointed to the vacancy, and is taking up 
the work with courage. Rev. J. A. Martin, of 
Walden, who was stationed here two years ago, 
spent part of his vacation in town, accompanied 
by his wife, and preached to a goodly congrega- 
tion. Rev. E. W. Stebbins, who supplied the 
charge last year, revisited the field at the same 
time. 


Newbury and West Newbury.— Services are 
being held at Newbury Centre every Sunday 
afternoon now, our pastor, Rev. M. K. Turner, 
alternating with the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church. The presiding elder preached 
and administered the sacrament at this point on 
arecent visit to the charge. A great improve- 


ment has been effected in the lighting of our | 


lences have already reached an amount somewhat 
beyond the high-water mark of; last year, and the 
apportionment for the Seminary is nearly raised. 
The charge has meta serious loss in the death, 
within one week, of two of its most efficient lady 
members — Mrs. S. D. Brooks and Mrs. Darius 
Elliott, both of Morgan Centre. In consequence 
of the death of the latter, her father, Mr. Rich- 
ard Maplesden, the oldest member of the church 
on the charge, “for sixty years a tower of 
strength in Israel and for eighty years a Sunday- 
school scholar,” has gone to California to spend 
his remaining days with ason. In three weeks 
of special meetings, just closed, 27 have been at 
the altar to give themselves to the Lord, while 
believers have been quickened. The pastor, 


was united in marriage with Hiram Hoyt Pike, 
a young man engaged in business in the town. 
As Mrs. Wright’s health is still far from firm, 
” only the immediate families of the contracting 
parties anda few intimate friends were pres- 





WAS” 


or 

a ent. The parsonage was tastefully decorated, AN 

y;> , Dp 

C. the color scheme being pink and white. Miss aA or 

H. Lucy Wheeler was bridesmaid, while a brother Z “ fi 7 

B. of the groom acted as best man. The ceremony P oO i 1 § Hi 


os was performed by the writer, assisted by the 
bride’s father. Valuable and appropriate gifts 
were numerous, many coming from charges 
formerly served by the family. The young 
couple will reside in Irasburgh. 
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ay Concord and Victory. — With a good roof on 
the church and a good furnace in the basement 
aS aresult of last year’s endeavors, Rev. A. B. 
Enright is pushing for further and still more 
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Rev. F. B. Blodgett, has been assisted by Miss 
Anna Sandidge, one of our deaconesses, and by 
neighboring pastors. The parsonage family was 
treated to roast bear meat during the hunting 
season, through the kindness of a neighbor. 
Personal. — The “district superintendent” 
has been on the wing almost constantly since 
camp-meeting. Frequently, in passing through 
St. Johnsbury, which is the 
dence,” it has been possible only to stop over 
one train at home, to get in a few hours’ work 
on correspondence and other matters. After two 
such flying visits in succession, it proved impos- 
sible to make even a call when passing through 
on the way from Walden to the dedication at 
Island Pond. The train being three hours late, it 
was necessary to telephone for required articles 
to be brought to the station. 
service continue to come in. 


‘“‘ sub-episcopal resi- 


This may serve as 


an explanation if there sometimes seems a little | 


delay in answering letters or attending to other 
things ; also if any charge is overlooked in these 
jottings. P. We. dn 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 

Norwich District 

South Manchester. — Saturday, Nov. 10, was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of 
the pastor, Rev. W. F. Davis. In the evening, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Davis were sitting quietly in the 
parsonage, two young ladies in white appeared 
and informed them that they were wanted in 
the church. They innocently repaired to that 
edifice to find themselves face to face with an 
audience of nearly two hundred persons, mem- 
bers of the church and congregation, who had as- 
sembled to celebrate the event above mentioned. 
The program began at once. Miss Florence 
Stanley rendered a fine vocal solo, Miss Ethel 
Gardner gave a violin selection, Miss Hannah 
Davis a piano solo, Mrs. Chapman Holt, of Rock- 
ville, a wedding march, and Mrs. Sinclair Burr a 
recitation. Much interest was excited by a very 
appropriate original poem by Mr. R. N. Stanley. 
The presiding elder, Dr. J. I. Bartholomew, being 
present, took the platform, and in ahappy vein 
congratulated Mr. and Mrs. Davis upon this joy- 
ous anniversary, and in behalf of the assembled 
company presented the pastor with twenty-five 
silver dollars and Mrs. Davis with a set of solid 
silver knives, forks and spoons. Mr. Davis, though 


completely surprised, made a very felicitous re- | 


sponse, expressing the hearty thanks of himself 
and Mrs. Davis for this fresh token of the affec- 
tion of a people who are constantly showing the 
kindness of their hearts in material gifts. Re- 
freshments were served and a delightful so- 
cial hour was enjoyed. 

The pastor is now on his fourth year of a very 
successful pastorate, during which he has made 
great and expensive repairs upon the church, 
and very many persons have come to God, most 


health is greatly improved, and though the work 
here is very heavy, he is carrying it forward 
with comparative ease. On a recent afternoon, 
between the hours of 2 and 9 o’clock, he con- 


ducted one funeral and performed three mar- | 


riage ceremonies. On the following afternoon 
he had to officiate at another wedding. Dr. J. I. 
Bartholomew assisted the pastor in a series of 
evangelistic services, beginning Nov. 5 and con- 
tinuing over the following Sunday, preaching 
daily. The services were well attended and of 
much profit. 


Wapping. - A series of evangelistic meetings 
were held here, beginning Oct. 12 and closing 
Nov. 2. The interest in the services was 
marked and the people attending were quickened 
and edified. All who were present on Sunday 


evening, Oct. 28, expressed adesire to live the | 
The pastor, Rev. J. F. Robert- | 
son, was assisted by Revs. W.T. Carter, J. B. | 


Christian life. 


Ackley, P. M. Vinton, C. A. Jacquith, W. D. 
Woodward, E.F. Smith, W. F. Davis, J. E. Hurl- 
but, J. I. Bartholomew, W. J. Smith and G. A. 
Grant. Two of these, Rev. Messrs. Jacquith and 
Hurlbut, are Congregational pastors, who ren- 


Calls for special | 
| organized and hold monthly meetings, and do 
Mr. C. A. | 





| the renovation of this church. 
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dered excellent service. Mr. Robertson is on 
the second year of a vigorous and helpful pastor- 


ate. a. 3s 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Central Church. — The third Sunday in Octo- 
ber was observed as Rally Day and as the fifth 
anniversary of the dedication of this church edi- 
fice. ‘‘ Father’ Reynolds (87), John Montgom- 
ery (84), Mrs. Susannah Paint (89), and Mrs. 
Emily Luce (89), and others of the oldest mem- 
bers of the church, were present. In the Sun- 


| day-school 20 graduated from the kindergarten 


and 30 from the intermediate grade. Mrs. Geo. 


W. Cobb has formed a Bible study class under | 


the auspices of the Epworth League. Several 
of the largerclasses in the Sunday-school are 


considerable legitimate church work. 
Parris is the newly elected president of the 
Parkin Chapter, and his only son, Roland, is 


president of the Junior League, of which Mrs. | 
Nov. 5, the | 
Brockton Circuit of Epworth Leagues was en- | 
tertained by Parkin Chapter of this church, with | 
Rev. G. E. Mossman, of Cotuit, | 
was the guest and speaker of the evening. | 


October 29, the foreign missionary collection | son, and is a serious loss to these charges. 


J.S. Wadsworth is superintendent. 


275 present. 


amounted to $196. Nov. 4, 5 united with the 


years. 


year — a high honor worthily bestowed. 


South St. — Rally Day, the third Sunday in | 
October, was celebrated by a special evening | 
service, to which all the parents and children of | 
the church were invited. The pastor, Rev. S.E. | 
Ellis, preached an evangelistic sermon, and | 


many expressed a desire for prayers. This 


service was followed up by two weeks of special and no wonder, when some writers for 


| services, during which the pastor was assisted | 
| by Revs. C. Harley Smith, E. J. Ayres, E. McP. 


Ames, G. C. Scrivener, W. H. Dunnack and F. B. 


Smith. Noonday meetings are still held every | 
Thursday in the Geo. E. Keith shop. A mission | 


study class has been formed. Nov. 4, 5 were 
received into the church on probation. 


Whitman. Rev. O. L. Griswold, the pastor, 
has formed a Boys’ Brigade. The Epworth 
League is in a flourishing condition, and the sec- 
ond vice-president has formed a mission study 
class. 

Rockland, Hatherly Church. Special serv- 
ices were held Sunday, Oct. 28, in celebration of 


The church has 
recently undergone extensive changes. The 


| interior has been remodeled and painted, and 
of whom have joined the church. The pastor’s | 


new furniture and carpets have been putin. In 


the morning the speaker was Presiding Elder | 


Coultas. In the afternoon there was a platform 
meeting, and the pastor, Rev. H. G. Fornear, 
presided. Remarks were made by Rev. Edgar 
C. Wheeler, of the Congregational Church, Rev. 
William R. Lord, of the Unitarian Church, Rev. 


William Reid, of the Baptist Church, and Rev. | 


F. W. Brett, of the Central Methodist Church. In 
the evening, at 7 o’clock, there was a sermon by 
Prof. Marcus D. Buell, of Boston University. 


Bridgewater.— A movement is on foot to 
build a vestry under the church — a long-needed 
improvement. A generous member of the 
church has pledged $500 for this enterprise on 
condition that not less than $1,000 be raised. 
The work of money-raising is progressing favor- 
ably. Nov. 4, 2 were received by letter. 


North Easton. — At the recent session of the 
quarterly conference the reports from the vari- 


interest and progress that the presiding officer 
made note of it with commendation. In the 
spiritual work of the church a marked advance 


is evidenced, not only in the goodly number who | 
have taken a stand for righteousness, but also ' 


| tum. 


/ now weigh 138 lbs. 


ous departments of church work indicated such | 
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by the increased attendance at church sery 

In temporal matters some additions have been 
made, especially in the musical department. 
The first addition was the introduction of a f\|| 
supply of the new Hymnal. For the praise 
social, and Sunday-school work new song books 
have been secured. A splendid piano has been 
purchased, with other needed supplies, all paid 
for and a balance in the treasury. The Sunday- 
school, from cash in the treasury, ordered the 
kindergarten chairs for the primary department. 
The last addition to the already beautiful com- 
munion service, the gift of the family of the 
late Joel Randall, is the individual cups, which 
have been used with much satisfaction. This 
church is numbered with those which appreciate 
the service rendered by their pastors, and show 
their appreciation by co-operation in active and 
aggressive work. Rev. W. L. Hood is pastor. 

L. B.C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Dover District 


North Wakefield. — Rev. L. N. Fogg, who was 
put in charge of this field and of East Wolfboro, 
has tendered his resignation to Presiding Elder 
Sanderson. This action is a grief to Dr. Sander- 
Mr. 


| Fogg was doing excellent work. Indeed, the ex- 
church by certificate and 3 upon probation, mak- 
ing an unbroken record of receptions into the | 
church at every monthly communion for five | dependent work at some point in Maine, it is re- 
During the pastor’s absence in New | ported. Good wishes will follow him, albeit it. 
York a largely attended official board meeting | er ——— 
unanimously voted that Rev. J. S. Wadsworth be 


invited to remain as their pastor for the seventh | 


cellence of his work is the reason of his depar- 
ture. He was most earnestly called to open in- 


NO COFFEE 
The Doctor Said 


Coffee slavery is not much different from 
alcohol or any other drug. But many peo- 
ple don’t realize that coffee contains a 
poisonous, habit-forming drug — caffeine. 

They get into the habit of using coffee, 


respectable magazines and papers speak of 


| coffee as ‘‘ harmless.’’ - 


Of course it doesn’t paralyze one in a 
short time like alcohol, or put one to sleep 
like morphine, but it slowly acts on the 
heart, kidneys and nerves, and soon forms 
a drug habit, just the same, and one that 
is the cause of many overlooked ailments. 

‘‘T wish to state for the benefit of‘ other 
coffee slaves,’’ writes a Vermont young 
lady, ‘‘what Postum Food Coffee has done 
for me. 

‘‘Up to a year ago I thought I could not 
eat my breakfast if I did not have at least 
2 cups of coffee, and sometimes during the 
day, if very tired, I would have another 
cup. 

‘‘T was annoyed with indigestion, heart 
trouble, bad feeling in my head, and sleep- 
lessness. Our family doctor, whom I con- 
sulted, asked me if I drank coffee. I said 


I did, and could not get along without it. 


‘«He told me it was the direct cause of 
my ailments, and advised me to drink Pos- 
I had no faith in it, but finally tried 
it. The first cup was not boiled long 


enough and was distasteful, and I vowed | 
_ would not drink any more. 


‘*But after a neighbor told me to cook 
it longer, I found Postum was much su- 
perior in flavor to my coffee. I am no 
longer nervous, my stomach troubles have 
ceased, my heart action is fine, and from 
105 Ibs. weight when I began Postum, | 
I give all the credit to 
Postum, as I did not change my other diet 
in any way.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 


| Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 


‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
‘¢There’s a reason.’’ 
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seems hard that churches should be left without 
4 preacher in the midst of the Conference year. 
Dr. Sanderson thinks “supplies” that accept 
work ought to feel responsible for the same for 
the full time of their appointment. Who will 
say such judgment is unreasonable? Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Fogg is still beloved by the district. 


(reenland.— The parsonage here has glebe 


lands. The apple harvest has been plenteous. 
Income has been increased by the sale of 29 
barrels. Doubtless Rev. L. D. Bragg, the pas- 


tor, was weary at times as he picked and packed 
this abundance. The purse-lining thereby as- 
sured will comfort him. Mrs. Chapman, widow 
of Rev. Dr. J. A. M. Chapman, has returned to 
Philadelphia to pass the winter with her daugh- 
fer. She has kindly left her driving horse to be 
the servant of Mr. Bragg until her return for 
another summer. The Junior Standard Bearers 
recently gave a fine entertainment under the 
leadership of Mrs. Bragg. The evening evi- 
dently had somewhat of ‘‘ Euxine Christianity ” 
in thought. ‘The Coming Americans: Whence 
do They Come? Why?” “From Many Flags to 
One Flag,” were suggestive topics, surely. A 
net income of $12 was secured for the W. F. 
M.S. 

Rochester. — Sunday evening, Oct. 7, three 
men, one 70 years of age, came to the altar for 
prayers. Sunday evening, Oct. 14, a husband, 
wife and son came forward, also a young lady. 
Oct. 25 another young lady gave her heart to 
God. Sunday morning, Nov. 4, they were bap- 
tized, and, with one other person, all united on 
probation. On Nov. 18, the pastor, Rev. L. R. 
Danforth, began revival services, with Rev. 
F. K. Stratton, D. D.,as helper. These meetings 
are union with the Free Baptist, Adventist, 
and Congregational Churches. 


Merrimacport.— The second and third quar- 
terly conferences were held by Dr. Sanderson, 
Oct.21. Miss Harriett L. Baxter was approved 
as president of the Epworth League. The trus- 
tees reported improvements at the church by a 
fresh tinting of ceiling and walls, redressing of 
the hardwood floors, removal of old carpeting, 
fresh carpeting of the platform, cleaning of 
the whole building, and the polishing of wood- 
work, thereby assuring an attractive and pleas- 
ing interior at a cost of $85. Later, the pastor, 
Rev. A. M. Shattuck, secured $55 for shingling 
the roof on the north side of the church. In 
August the Standard Bearers by a lawn party 
gathered $9, and turned it over to the church 
treasurer. Sept. 14, Deaconess Morehouse, of 
Boston, presented the deaconess cause so inter- 
estingly as to gather $23 for the same. Recent- 
ly the W. F. M. S. auxiliary invited the Standard 
Bearers to a missionary tea in the vestry, at 
which Mr. J. M. Phillips, of Haverhill, gave an 
interesting and helpful address. oO. C. 


Concord District 


Political Campaign. — Along with the rest of 
the country, New Hampshire has just emerged 
from one of the warmest political campaigns in 
its history. After a party convention, the like 
of which for turbulency was never seen in this 
State—and, according to Senator Gallinger, 
never in the national Republican convention 

New Hampshire found itself in one of the 
fiercest of political struggles. The whole has 
ended in a vote that throws the election of a 
governor in the hands of the legislature. One 
of the features of this campaign was the agita- 
tion on the license question. As a result of 
well-directed work, many towns which have 
before been for license have this year gone no- 
license. In all of this good work our Meth- 
odist clergy has played an important part. 
Here on Concord District there is particular 
gratification over the fact that Laconia, Frank- 
lin, Groveton and Concord all voted “no.” 
Whatever may be said as to the outcome of the 
political campaign, this is certain, never before 
have the churches and the moral forces played 
such an important part in the politics of the 
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with its glorious climate, its days of 
golden sunshine, and its scenery of 
world-wide fame is most easily and in 
greatest comfort reached from Chicago 


THE 


by 





LOS ANGELES 


LIMITED 


leaving Chicago every day in the year at 10.05 p.m., 
via the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and 








State. And the State is better off for it. An 


Salt Lake Route, and reaching Los Angeles in less 


than three days. 


The most superb service across the continent. 


Pullman Drawing Room 


and Compartment Sleep- 


ing cars, Pullman Tourist Sleeping cars, Composite 


Observation cars (with 


Library and Buffet), and 


perfect dining car service during the entire 


journey. 


Sleeping cars are provided with every conceiv- 


able toilet convenience 


and each section and 


compartment in standard cars has its individual 


electric reading lamp. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT 


The 
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All agents sell tickets via this line, or you 
can obtain full information about California, its 
resources and attractions, and information as to 
train service by calling on or addressing 


Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Two other fast through trains leave Chicago daily at 

.m. (The Overland Limited) and 11.00 p.m. (The China 
and Japan Fast Mail). 
sale every day in the year. 


Round-trip excursion tickets are on 


Best of Everything 


KNISKERN, 











old politician, one of the so-called ‘ machine,” 
was overheard saying not long ago at a political 
gathering in Concord: “ The churches can do 
anything they want to if they will only get to- 
gether. 
——lot are those Methodist ministers.” 
enough, is it not? 

The Weirs.—The Weirs has had a banner 
year, the best in 
throughout was delightful, and the crowds were 
large. The church shared in the general pros- 
perity. Its congregations were never so large 


Praise 


and the contributions of the people never so | 


generous. Rev. G. W. Jones, our pastor at this 
point, secured twenty different ministers to 
preach during the summer, either in the morn- 
ing or evening. A number of excellent soloists, 
who were spending their vacations here, cheer- 
fully gave their services. Many of the services 
were held in the tabernacle. The fifth mid- 


summer concert given by visiting artists was 
greatly enjoyed, and proved to be the greatest 
financial success of any that has been given. 
The third quarterly conference was held Oct. 4. 
The reports showed everything in good condi- 


And the worst politicians in the whole | 


its history. The weather | 


| tion —all bills paitl to date and the presiding 
elder’s claim paid for the year. The pastor and 
wife took their vacation in September, spending 
it in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. They 
visited various places of interest, among them 
| being the city of St. John, N. B., Wolfville, 
Grand Pré and Halifax, N.S. They greatly en- 
joyed a trip up the St. John River and one 
through the Annapolis Valley. A chorus choir has 
recently been organized for Sabbath services. 
Cottage prayer-meetings are being held each 
week with good success. The pastor is giving 
a series of revival talks Sunday evenings. A 
good spiritual interest is manifest and one 
young lady has recently given herself to the 
Lord. 


Beecher Falls. — Rev. W. A. Hudson, pastor 
of our church in this place and in Pittsburg, is 
doing an excellent work toward enlarging our 
interests in a town which promises much for the 
future. As afurniture manufacturing centre, 
Beecher Falls is already acquiring considerable 
proportion. Our church is the only one in the 
place, with the exception of a little mission con- 
ducted by the Protestant Episcopalians. The 
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work has its peculiar problems, but Mr. Hudson 
is proving himself equal to the situation, and is 
doing an excellent work, which is telling for the 
kingdom. A burdensome debt which has been 
on the church property for a few years is being 
liquidated through a lecture course, and the 
interests of the church are being advanced gen- 
erally. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The members of the 
Concord District Ministerial Association held a 
most profitable session at the Weirs, and were 
delightfully entertained by Rev. G. W. 
and his hospitable people. 


First General District Epworth League Conven- 
tion, as well as many others who have been 
entertained here. The program included a dis- 


Jones | 
The Weirs people | 
are fine hosts, as can testify the delegates to the | 
| inspiring and helpful 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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under the superintendence of Miss Grace Jones, 
was never as prosperous as now. The pastor, 
Rev. Thomas Whiteside, received three persons 
by letter at the last communion. He is also 
holding a series of special services. Like condi- 
tions prevail at Grange Village. A series of 
revival services recently held there were a great 
blessing to the church. The installation of an 
electric lighting system recently displaced a 
very beautiful and elaborate chandelier. It will 


| be an advantage to any church needing one to 


correspond with the pastor. The White Moun- 
tain Ministerial Association held its autumn 
meeting here. It was well attended and very 
to all concerned. Mr. 


| Whiteside is greatly beloved by all our a 


cussion of “ Evangelism,” by Revs. E. C. Strout | 


and A. L. Smith; a paper on “ The Family of the 
Medici,” by Dr. J. E. Robins; a missionary hour 
led by Rev. E. E. Reynolds, and an Epworth 
League hour led by Revs. E.S. Tasker and W. A. 
Loyne; a discussion of ‘“ The Relation of the 


in this parish. E. C. E. D. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 
Dorchester, First Church. — This church has, 


| during the past week, observed the 90th anniver- 


Church to the Estranged Laboring Classes,” by | 


Rev. E. C. E. Dorion; and a discussion of “‘ The 
Child’s Relation to the Kingdom of God,” by 
Revs. D. E. Burns and A. H. Drury. Rev. C. W. 
Taylor preached an uplifting sermon from Matt. 


lecture on ‘‘ The Making of a Nation.” 


sary of its foundation. The exercises were not 


elaborate or obtrusive, but were appropriate | 


| and thoroughly enjoyed by pastor and people. 


On Sunday two of the former pastors of the 


| church revisited the charge and occupied the pul- 


ing Elder Curl led the clergy in a few moments | 
of self-examination during a time set apart for | 
them alone under the head of “ Ministers’ Re- | 


treat.” 
ticulars. 


Tilton. 
ant and prosperous year at Tilton. 


It was a helpful gathering in all par- 


Recently he 


| pit, greatly to the satisfaction of their former 
6:13, and Rev. Edgar Blake gave an excellent | 


Presid- | 


parishioners. In the morning the pulpit was oc- 
cupied by Rev. R. F. Holway, and in the evening 
by Rev. Dr.G. A. Phinney. On Monday a re- 
union, social and reminiscent, was held in the 


| parlors of the church. The president of the 


| evening was Mr. Charles E. Letteney, one of the 
stewards of the church, and aleader among the | 
younger men of the parish. Addresses, histor- | 
ical and reminiscent, were made by Mr. Alexan- | 


Rev. E. S. Tasker is having a pleas- 


received 2 into the church from probation and 5 | 


by letter. Both he and the people are much en- 
couraged over the work. On the Sunday before 


election a largely-attended no-license rally was | 
held in our church in the evening. Addresses | 
were made by the pastor, Dr. D. C. Knowles, Dr. | 


J. M. Durrell, Mr. A. T. Cass and President G. 
L. Plimpton, of Tilton Seminary. The town 
went solidly for no-license. 


Concord, First Church. — Rev. Wm. Ramsden, 
always fruitful in resources, termed his Sunday- 
school Rally Day a Harvest Sunday and Rally 
Day. The morning service was largly attended, 
and a sermon was preached to and for the vet- 
eran membership of the church. At the close 2 
adults were received into the church on proba- 
tion. There were 188 in the Sunday-school, the 
largest attendance for years. An offering of 
about $16 was made for the Sunday-school Union 
and Tract Society. In the evening a fine concert 
was carried out, using the exercise, “‘ Citizens 
of the Kingdom,” and an offering was taken for 
the Sunday-school library. The first six months 
of the Conference year end with the pastor 
paid to date — a thing which has probably not 
taken place before in twenty-five years ; 
the chairman of the finance committee. 


so says 


Lancaster. — At the recent quarterly confer- 


ence the reports showed that all departments of | Neb., presented an interesting report. 


der Hobbs, and Mr. George W. Nickerson, two of 
the older men of the parish. 
music and readings followed, after which re- 
freshments were served. The whole was under 








| the chair. 





| CLOUGH — BOSTWICK — In Chelsea, Vt., 
A program of | 


the efficient direction of the vigorous young | 


pastor, Rev. W. H. Powell, whose popularity 


| with his people, both old and young, is constant- 


ly increasing. 


Cambridge District 


W. H. M. S.— The annual meeting of the Cam- 
bridge District W. H. M. S. convened at Newton, 
Thursday, Nov. 8, Mrs. O. H. Durrell presiding. 
The devotions were in charge of Mrs. L. W. 
Staples, of Waltham. After the secretary’s re- 
port came the reports from the auxiliaries, four- 
teen of which were represented by delegates, 
and all showed much work done the past year. 
Mrs. Floyd gave a short report of the meeting 
held at Worcester. Noontide prayer was offered 
by Dr. Butters. Miss Laura Rice, of Newton, 
gave a most interesting paper on “ The Auxiliary 
and Young Women.” The afternoon devotions 
were led by Dr. Rice, of Newton. Miss Marion 


BRADLED DRIES — In Dedham, Nov. 


| total, 





Day, of Weston, sang beautifully, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover | 


of my Soul.” Rev. G. F. Durgin, of Cambridge, 
then gave an address upon “ Our Own Front- 
Yard.” Mrs. C. A. Jacobs, the delegate to the 


| meeting of the Board of Managers at Lincoln, 


the church are in a prosperous and harmonious | 


condition. 


The Sunday-school is unusually suc- | 


cessful under the leadership of Mrs. A. W. | 


Wark. 


An intermediate department has re- | 


cently been organized. The Rally Day exer- | 
cises were the best this year in the history of | 


the school. 
towards a library fund. The Junior League, 





A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. MAKERS OF 


PULPIT SUITS 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


BosTon, Mass 


By three famous composers, 


Doane, Kirkpatrick & Main, SONGS 


For Sunday Schools, Church and Prayer . yee 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 

A potaranite copy for examination will be mailed 
upon reques 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


A generous collection was received | 


A song 
was sung by atrio from the church. A vote of 
thanks was extended to all who had in any way 
helped make the day a success. The benediction 
was pronounced by Dr. Butters. 


M. C. Fousom, Sec. 


Lynn District 


Ministers’ Wives’ Association. —The Lynn 


| District Ministers’ Wives’ Association met with 


Mrs. L. W. Adams in her spacious parsonage 
home in Beverly, Nov. 12. At1 P.M. a bounti- 
ful lunch was served by the hostess. After 





lunch the meeting was called to order by the | 


president, Mrs. 
After singing, 


J. M. Leonard, of 
“Blest be 


Melrose. 
the tie that binds,” 


Scripture reading by the president, prayer by | 


Mrs. N. B. Fisk, of Stoneham, and words of 
greeting by Mrs. Leonard, the reports of the re- 
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out, consisting of instrumental music by Miss 
Bolton and Mrs. Griffis, and readings by Mrs, 
Vinton, of Beverly. A very interesting paper 
was read by Mrs. George W. Mansfield, of Lynn, 
on her travels abroad. Views of the places re. 
ferred to in the paper were exhibited by Mrs, 
John R. Shannon, of Malden. After a vote of 
thanks given to those who furnished the pro- 
gram, and to the hostess for her entertainment, 
the meeting adjourned. 


M. R. SANDERSON, Rec. Sec. 


Springfield District 


W. F. M. S.— The annual meeting of the 
Springfield District Association was held in Ap- 
pleton Church, Holyoke, Tuesday, Nov. 20. 
The president, Mrs. Phebe S. Beeman, occupied 
A rich program had been provided 
and was carried out. The auxiliary reports 


| proved a great help to all the auxiliary workers, 


The entire old board of officers was elected for 
the ensuing year, during the morning session. 
The memorial and noontide service, conducted 
by Mrs. M. A. Morse, proved a spiritual feast to 
all present. We were favored with the pres- 
ence of the Clerical Club at the afternoon ses- 
sion. The address by Rev. Dr. Franklin Hamil- 


ton was fine. 
Mrs. W. FAYETTE WHARFIELD, Rec. Sec. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


Marriages — 


McKAY — MALOON — In Woolwich, Me., Nov. % by 
Rev. S. “~ Prince, Chester oO. McKay and Mrs. J. B. 
Maloon, both of Woolwich, Me. 


Nov. 15, 
y, Dana Ralph Clough, of 
and Rosamond Belle Bostwick, of 


by Rev. Lewis N. Mood 
| he AY Vt., 
Warren, Vt. 


EARLE — ALLEN — In Dedham, Nov. 23, by_ Rev. 
Edward W. Virgin, James Glover Earle and Mabel 
Emma Allen, both of Dedham. 


21, by Rev. 
Virgin, Dr. Frederick Henr Bradley and 


Mary Louise Dries, both of Plymouth. 








CORRECTION. —I notice in the report of mission~ 
ary appropriations given in the HERALD of Nov. 14 
under “‘ Missions in the United States,’’ Division 1, 
Class 1, your reporter has omitted the following: 
Troy Conference, $1,000 ; Vermont, $1,700; West Wis- 
consin, $4,540 ; Wilmington, $500 ; Wisconsin, $3,910; 
including those noted, $29,125, instead of $17,- 
145. Iam sure your readers within the Vermont and 
Troy Conferences would be gratified to know that 
their appropriations had not been cut off. 

E. P. STEVENS. 

W. F. M. S. CALENDAR. — When choosing your 
Christmas gifts, remember the Home Workers’ Cal- 
endar, which contains gems of beautiful thoughts for 
each day of the year, aiso portraits of many of the 
officers, Send 35 cents with 5 cents for postage, to 
Miss Farnham, Room 18, 36 Bromfield St., and get 
one by return mail. 


W. F. M. S.SPOON. — The W. F. M. S. Souvenir 
Spoen is unique in design, representing each depart- 
ment of home work and historic Tremont St. Church. 
It will make a beautiful Christmas gift. Can be ob- 
tained of Miss Farnham, Room 18, Depot of Supplies. 


NOTICE. — The Gospel Team of Boston University 
School of Theology has been organized with Rev. 
John P. Stafford as manager and leader. Pastors 
wishing the services of the Team will please address 
the manager at 13 Pinckney St., Boston. 


W. H. M. S.— The regular meeting of the Exec- 
utive Board of the New England Conference Wom- 


| an’s Home Missionary Society will be held in the 


Committee Room, 36 Bromfield St., on Tuesday, Dec. 
4, at 10a. m. Mrs. D. W. REID, Rec. Sec. 


EVANGELIST COMMENDED. — Rev. H. O. Hof- 
stead, who has resigned his pastorate at Sanford, 
Me., for the purpose of entering evangelistic work, 


| has labored very acceptably during the past two 


cording and corresponding secretaries and treas- | -. : : 
& ? & “ | tions of the people, not only in his own church, but 


urer were read and accepted, and letters of re- 
gret were read from absent members. 
ing the business a pleasing program was carried 


| in the community. 
Follow- | 


years. He has won a very large placc in the affec- 
He severs his connection under 
the conviction that God has called him to this field of 
labor. He is eminently qualified intellectually, by 
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temperament and spiritually, for this work. Any 
pastor who secures him for special services will find 
him a Christian gentleman, a brother and helpful. 
His preaching is scholarly, searching and deeply 
spiritual, and adapted to secure immediate results. I 
have known him for two years, and I am glad to say 
this word of appreciation of a brother whom I have 
learned to love and respect for his clean Christian 
life. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Pastor. 


w.H. M. S. — The annual meeting of Lynn Dis- 
trict will be held at the Melrose Church, Thursday, 
Dec. 6. Sessions at 10 a. m. and2 p.m. Luncheon, 
15 cents. ADELAIDE E. TROLAND, Cor. Sec. 





CHANGE OF DATES. — By request from both 
Conferences Bishop Goodsell has changed the East- 
ern Swedish Conference to April 11, and the Maine 
Conference to April 17. 

JOHN M. WALDEN, Sec. 

BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — Next Mon- 
day there will be a symposium by several of the 
preachers on “ How to Conserve the Results of the 
Gipsy Smith Meetings.”’ 


Alpha Chapter 


Notwithstanding the various conflicting en- 
gagements of the day, the Alpha Chapter expe- 
rienced an unprecedented attendance at its 
monthly meeting on Monday, Nov. 19. Indeed, 


the administrat‘on was seriously embarrassed by | 


the unwonted outpouring of the brethren, and, 
the place being desert, was obliged to send 
some away into the country round about to buy 
themselves bread. Gipsy Smith, wearied with 
the strain of pressing evangelism, failed to ap- 
pear, but Bishop Bashford (’76) delightfully en- 
tertained the company with an informal but most 
interesting report of his recent experiences in 
China. 


Corner-stone Laying at Arlington 
Heights 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 25, at 2.30, the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Arlington Heights was wit- 
nessed by about 200 people. The formal service 
was held on the church lawn, in charge of Pre- 
siding Elder Rice. Following this, other serv- 
ices were held in Crescent Hall, at which Rev. 
Dr. Franklin Hamilton, Dr. G. S. Butters, and 
Prof. S. L. Beiler, of Boston University, spoke, 
and Prof. MacWatters sang. 

The church at Arlington Heights has had a 
phenomenal growth. It was organized about 
six years ago by Rev. Walter Grant Smith, now 
of Norwood. He started with about a dozen 
members and a Sunday-school of about the same 
size. Under his short pastorate and that of his 
successors, Rev. J. E. Lacount, Rev. B. W. Rust, 
and the present pastor, Rev. A. F. Reimer, the 
membership has increased to almost 50, and the 
Sunday-school now numbers 80 members. Dur- 
ing this short time the people have been con- 
stantly striving for the means to erect a church 
suitable for their present needs and immediate 
prospects. They first secured and paid for a 
lot of land well situated at the corner of Lowell 
Street and Westminster Avenue, in the centre 
of the town. They then started the fund for 
the future building. By sacrifice and the gener- 
ous help of good friends this fund was raised to 


$2,100 before any contracts were signed. 

The new church will be a frame structure, 
with auditorium, lecture-room, ladies’ parlor, 
and all modern conveniences. Its cost, when 
completed, will be between $5,000 and $6,000. It 
is hoped that this amount may be all raised, and 
the church dedicated free of debt, when the day 
of dedication arrives. 


of Boston. It is very necessary that here should 
be built a strong suburban church to take care 


of our Methodist people who are moving from | 
the city to this place. Under God’s blessing it | 


may be expected that in a few years this church 


will become another of our suburban churches of 


which we shall feel justly proud. 





WANTED To borrow $10,000 for ten years on real 
estate of four-fold value. Address, Chas. 
Flanders, 405 Main St., Dallas, Tex. 
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Home Missions, Church Extension 
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there are 220 applications on file granted, 
awaiting conditions to be complied with. 





| At the evening session Bishop Warren 
presided, and devotional services were 
_ conducted by Rev. E. R. Dille, of Califor- 
| nia. 

| The Committee took up the question of 
| amounts asked and authorized for Church 
_Extension in the several Conferences. 


| Bishop Neely urged that an appropriation | 


of $3,000 be made for church building in 
| the Panama Canal Zone. The Committee 
_considered and fixed amounts asked and 
| authorized for Church Extension from the 
_Alabama to the California Conference in- 


| clusive. 
| 


| Friday 
| At the session on Friday morning, 
| Bishop Walden presided, and devotional 
| services were conducted by Rev. R. D. 
| Munger, of Syracuse. 
_ A communication from the Board of 
Control of the Epworth League proposing 
| a plan for League studies in official benev- 
| operation, and referred to a special com- 
| mittee of five. 
Bishop Cranston presented a communi- 
|eation from the Board of Bishops with 
| reference to the relation of the Board of 
| Church Extension and the Laymen’s Re- 
lief Legion, most cordially commending 
Bishop Hamilton to the church in his spe- 
cial effort and campaign in behalf of the 
stricken churches in San Francisco and 
| vicinity. 
Bishop Mallalieu presented a paper 
/ commending the action of the Board of 
| Church Extension in setting aside $25,000 
for San Francisco immediately after the 
disaster, and in appealing to the church 
| for a special offering of $250,000 for re- 
_pairing and restoring the churches and 
|parsonages of the stricken region; and 
approving the action of the Bishops at 
| their recent meeting in Rochester in re- 
_lieving Bishop Hamilton from presiding at 
Conferences, that he may give all his 
'time and splendid leadership to the work 
of securing funds for restoring our work 
| in San Francisco and vicinity. 

Biahop Moore presented an invitation 
from the Puget Sound, Columbia River 
_and Oregon Annual Conferences, and from 
| various Methodist Episcopal organizations 
|of the citizens of Portland, Tacoma and 
Spokane, to hold the next session of the 
|General Committee at one of those 
| places. 

For church building in the Panama Zone 
| Mission $2,000 was appropriated. 

A standing committee of three, consist- 
ing of James M. King, G. W. Isham and 
| A. G. Kynett, was appointed to provide 
| for the press, correct, adequate and in- 


of the meeting of this Committee and the 
| work of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, in advance of the next 
| session of the Committee. ’ 


Bishop Mallalieu presided, and devotional 
services were conducted by Rev. I. L. 


olences, was presented as a basis of co- | 


. | spiring information as to the significance 
Arlington Heights is a rapidly growing suburb | P & & 


At the afternoon session of Friday, | 
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Thomas, D. D., field agent for the colored 
work. 

The report of the committee on appor- 
tionment for Home Missions, on the basis 
of $750,000, was presented by Secretary 
Forbes, and, after due consideration, was 
| adopted. 





Saturday 


| At the morning session Bishop McCabe 
| presided, and devotional services were 
, conducted by Rev. H. J. Coker. 

| Bishop Cranston presented a beautiful 
| and appropriate minute in reference to the 
_death of Bishop Merrill. 

On the suggestion of Bishop McCabe, a 
message of sympathy and love was ordered 
| to be sent to Bishop Fowler, who was ill in 

New York city. 

Bishop Mallalieu called attention to the 
ten thousand Italians in Syracuse, and, on 
| his motion, it was resolved that the Board 
_ be recommended to give favorable consid- 
_ eration to an application for $3,000 to pur- 
|chase a church for the Italian work in 
| Syracuse. 
| The report of the committee on the time 
_of taking collections was presented, and it 
was resolved by the General Committee 
| that we suggest to the Annual Conferences 
that they arrange, so far as practicable, 





| to assign one-quarter of the Conference 
| year to each general cause for its presen- 


‘tation ; that is, one-quarter for Foreign 
| Missions, one-quarter for Home Missions 
| and Church Extension, and one-quarter for 


| Education, including Freedmen’s Aid and 


| Sunday-school, and so leaving one-quarter 


| for the Conference Claimants’ cause ; the 
| order in which the causes are to be pre- 


| sented to be determined by each Confer- 


ence. 
| The committee on communication from 
| the Epworth League presented a report 


| recommending the plan proposed by the 


| League to the favorable consideration of 
| the Board of Home Missions and Church 


| Extension, and instructing them to appoint 
| a committee of three for conference with 
| the Board of Control and other benevolent 
| societies. 

| On motion of Bishop Walden, it was re- 
solved that, in view of the plans adopted 
for securing aid for rebuilding our church- 


_es in San Francisco and vicinity, this Gen- 


eral Committee earnestly requests that 
Methodist churches be opened for the 
| presentation of this urgent cause by Bish- 
op Hamilton and those whom he may call 
to his aid. 
After the adoption of suitable resolu- 


tions of thanks for entertainment received 
| and courtesy extended by the friends in 
| Syracuse, the Committee adjourned, sine 
| die. 








W ANTED A man for the department of Science and 
| Mathematics in Bridgton Academy. Sal- 
| ary $650. Address the Principal, ELMER F. NEW- 
| ELL, North Bridgton, Maine. 


WANTED A position in some leading fitting schoo 
or college by a man of experience who 
| has taken the Ph. D. courses of study and taught for 

years in the department of History, Literature and 
| English. Address * E. L.,’”’ ZION’s HERALD. 













J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALNERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, sales rooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Ed- 
Vol. L. 
Boston. 


Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe. 
ited by his daughter, Laura E. Richards. 
The Greek Revolution. Dana Estes & Co. : 
Price, $2.50. 


The story of Dr. Howe’s illustrious and useful 
life has been briefly told in print twice, once by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe (to whom the present 
work is dedicated), and once by Mr. F. B. San- 
born of Concord, who furnishes an introduction 
to the present work. This is to be the perma- 
nent monument, in several volumes, exhaustive, 
and, as far as possible, in his own language. 
Mr. Sanborn gives a preliminary account of the 


condition of things in Greece, Mrs. Richards | 


devotes a few pages to the early years of her 
father (born in Boston, 1801), and then that 
father speaks for himself concerning the excit- 
ing years, 1825-1832, when he took so brave and 
large a part in the deliverance of Greece from 
bondage to the Turk. It is an important contri- 
bution to the history of that period. 

A Knight of the Cumberland. By John Fox, Jr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. Price, $1. 
Mr. Fox is thoroughly at home in the Cumber- 

land Mountains, and can depict to the life both 

people and scenery. The knight of this story, 
more familiarly known as the “ Wild Dog,” is an 
outlaw who takes a daring and successful part in 


a tournament modeled somewhat after Ashby | 


de la Touche in “Ivanhoe.” There is also, of 
course, a delightful ‘“‘ Queen of Love and Beauty,” 
who favors another knight less wild but no less 
brave. 

Sermons on the International Sunday-School Les- 


sons for 1907. By the Monday Club. 32d Series. 
The Pilgrim Press: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


We have, from year to year, for a good while 
spoken highly of these sermons. The fact that 
they have found a continuous market for so 
long a time is itself a sufficient testimonial to 
their worth. The topics next year, from the 
early books of the Old Testament, are particu- 
larly helpful. 

Japan. By David Murray, Ph. D., LL. 
Putnam’s Sons : New York. Price, $1.50. 
This book, first issued twelve years ago, comes 

out now in a revised edition, continuing the 

history to the close of last year, with the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Portsmouth, and two 
supplementary chapters by Baron Kentaro 

Kaneko, LL. D., on “‘ Japan’s Policy and Ideals,” 

together with her resources. 
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charge of Albert White Vorse. So this work, 
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Dr. Murray died | and an unusually attractive style on a variety of 


in March, 1905, so that the revision has been in | 


| White Fire. 


| mightiest force in the world.” 


| islands in the South Seas. 
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which had already become a standard, through 
its author’s long and close connection with the 
empire as superintendent of education, is now 
still more valuable and indispensable to those 
who would be fully informed concerning this 
wonderful land. 

The Amulet. A Novel. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. The Macmillan Co. : New York. Price, $1,50. 
Again the reader is invited to the land of the 

Great Smoky Mountains, but this time it is in 

the year 1763, at the end of the Seven Years’ 

War, when the French forts on the American 

frontier were being surrendered and the Chero- 

kee Indians were reluctantly making up their 
minds to accept the rule of the English. The 
tale is entirely confined to Fort Prince George 
and its dealings with the savages. The “amu- 
let,” which gives title to the book, comes in but 
little. It was a conjuring stone of the Chero- 
kees, a great red crystal, thought by some to be 

a carbuncle, by others a garnet or a tourmaline, 

capable of an intense reflection of light, and ac- 


| counted by the red men a most important part 


of their religion. It is captured by the hero ina 
very important expedition to their chief city, 
and surrendered to them on the intercession of 
the heroine. There is much more of love than 


| of fighting in the story, and at no time are the 


reader’s sensibilities very much wrought upon. 
As It Is in Heaven. By One of the Redeemed. P. 

W. Ziegler Co.: Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 

The author’s name does not appear on the 
title page, but the copyright is by C. E. Miller. 
It is a fanciful and speculative description of 
the better land, wholly on conventional lines, 
full of harps and crowns and stars and robes and 
songs and wings. Many pretty poems appear 
on the pages and many extracts from writers 
who have treated the theme. There are also 
many quotations of Scripture; but it does not 
seem to us that they all legitimately relate 
to the subject. Many of the words of Jesus 
about the “kingdom of heaven,’ and of John 
about the New Jerusalem, are better taken as 
descriptions of spiritual realities on the earth 
than of physical conditions beyond the grave. 
Many are doubtless helped in their faith by such 
avolume. Where so little is revealed, the imag- 
ination is, doubtless, at liberty to form pictures. 
The Mirror of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. Harper 

& Brothers : New York. Price, $1.50. 

The author, who has followed the sea for 
many years, discourses with rare imagination 


topics pertaining to the ocean. He gives us 


| dramatic bits of sailor life and many reflections 


begotten of the same. We read of “ Landfalls 
and Departures,” “‘ Overdue and Missing,” “ The 
Grip of the Land,” “ The Weight of the Bur- 
den,” and such like. There are fifteen rather 
brief essays, all redolent of the water and the 
salt air and the men who navigate tbe deep. 

By John Oxenham. American Tract 
Society : New York. Price, $1.25. 

“The white fire of a great enthusiasm is the 
A splendid mis- 
sionary novel, dedicated to the immortal memory 


| of James Chalmers, the “ Great Heart” of New 


Guinea. The hero, Kenneth Blair, a Scotchman, 
is a man of the Chalmers type, who gives himself 
to the task of making over a group of cannibal 
His exciting and in- 
spiring experiences in this high task make upa 
fascinating book. By marrying a rich young 


| lady, he is fully supplied with plenty of money 
| for his work, which greatly contrasts it with the 


ordinary lines of mission labor. And he takes 


| out on his mission steamer a formidable array of 


Winchester rifles with a picked crew of marks- 
men to handle them. He uses the guns and a 


| steel cannon in a most effective manner to fur- 
| ther his mission work by driving off the devilish 
| traders and kidnappers who were turning the 
| islands 
| non-resistants will hold up their holy hands in 
| utmost horror at this style of missionary work ; 
| but we firmly believe it has the hearty approval 
| of the Prince of Peace. 
| secure peace and achance for existence under 


into deserts. The peace-at-any-price 


It was the only way to 
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More than a million and a half of Dr. 
Miller’s popular devotional books have 
been sold in America and England. 


A Heart Garden 


By J. R. MILLER 


Abundantly sustains this preacher and 
writer’s world-wide reputation. 


16 mo., 65 cents. Gilt top, 85 cents net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 














the circumstances. This book is in every way to 
be strongly commended. We quote a single sen- 
tence from it: “So good comes out of evil, and 
no man may safely say this is good and that is 
ill; for no man knows, save Him who knows all 
things; and His ways are so very different from 
man’s ways, that wisdom and experience drive 
one only to the doing with one’s might the thing 
that is in hand, in the faithful hope that He will 
round the corners and shape the work to its ap- 
pointed end.” 

A Lady of Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. The 

Macmillan Co. : New York. Price, $1.50. 

Mr, Crawford has abundantly shown, in many 
volumes, his complete acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of modern Rome. The 
present book — his latest, but we trust not his 
last — will not probably increase his reputation 
much, but will acceptably entertain his large 
circle of readers. It shows at least a continued 
fecundity of invention. The Countess of Mon- 
talto, like so many others in the higher social 
circles, is unhappily married, and is untrue to 
her husband, having a lover, and by him a son. 
The peculiarity of the case is that she repents, 
wages asuccessful war against her affections, 
makes her husband, who dotes on the son, very 
happy in the latter part of his life, although 
she never loves him, and then by his timely 
death is enabled, with a good conscience and 
with her first husband’s full approval, to marry 
the father of herchild. This father proves also 
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to be, in every way, a high-minded, honorable 
in throughout the book. On the whole, it is a | 

remarkably successful and decidedly original 
atment of a somewhat threadbare situation. 


Wee Winkles and Snow Ball. By Gabrielle E. | 
jackson. Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, 


$1.25. 

Snowball is a pet pony. Kindness to pets is 
the keynote of the story. The author teaches 
children, in a very interesting way, how to care | 
for their own ponies, how to harness and drive 
them, and many other useful bits of informa- | 
tion. A delightful chapter tells of a Christmas 
frolic. 
Dissertations by Mr. Dooley. By Finley Peter Dunne. 

Harper & Brothers : New York. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Dunne is, to our thinking, far and away 
the best writer of humor which America at pres- | 
ent possesses. That he is among the best can- 
not admit of a doubt. Very rarely is the wit 
forced or strained. It bubbles over with great 
naturalness, and one soon finds his sides shaking 
heartily with most wholesome laughter. There 
is no falling off in the present volume. The 
“dissertations ” are forty in number and on such 
topies of current interest as ‘The Automobile,” | 
“Short Marriage Contracts,” ‘“‘ The Candidate,” | 
“The Carnegie Libraries,” “Socialism,” ‘“ The | 
Food We Eat,” “ The Simple Life.” 


| 
| 





| 
Fairest Girlhood. By Margaret E. Sangster. F. H. | 
Revell Co, : New York. Price, $1.50, net. | 


No words of special commendation are needed, 
although they are heartilydeserved. Mrs. Sang- 
sterknows girls most thoroughly, and is abun- 
dantly competent to advise them. She has done 
so in this volume, under such titles as “Health 
and Beauty,” ‘“Love’s Dawn,” “Heroines,” 
“What to Wear,” “Friends and Comrades,” 
“Right and Wrong in Recreation.” On the latter 
she says : ‘“‘ The whole question of amusement is 
very easily settled if only one bring everything 
to the test: Would Ibe willing to do this, if I 
knew this were my last day on earth, or if I felt 
conscious that my Saviour were in the company?” 
She says: ‘“ Every game of chance is beyond the 
pale of propriety.” She maintains that a firm 
stand must be taken here. “Never compromise 
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ZION’S HERALD 


EDUCATIONAL 
TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, N. H. 
Fall term opened Sept. 11, 1906. 


A school with high standards of scholarship and 
character. Three new buildings, including new gym- 
nasium, added in past two years. The endowment 


| justifies low rates. 
Send for catalogue and views (mentioning ZION’s | 
| HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy graduates 
and several thousand non- uate former pupils 
assure a full school by sending their daughters, 
granddaughters and friends. Their loyal support is 
Lasell’s strongest testimonial. 

— , a beautiful suburb but ten miles from 
ton. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a wide range of 
electives, and allowing combinations of the usual 

MUSIC, and HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 


GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine 
Swimming Pool, Tennis, Basketball, Boating, Golf. 

GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite of 
an education. ad 

For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








with conscience, and if you have the faintest 
doubt about anything in the line of recreation, 
remain outside on safe ground.” The book is 
most beautifully printed and bound, with light 
covers, in a box, a delightful Christmas present. 


The Story and Song of Black Roderick. By Dora 
—— Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, 


The book is partly in story or prose,partly in song 
or poetry ; hence the name. It tells of Black Earl 
Roderick and his little bride whom he ill treated, 
tells of his pride and his humbling, of the bitter- 
ness of his heart at first and the love that came 
to it at last, of his threatened destruction and 
the wonderful way of his salvation. Itis of a 
mythical, mystical tenor, teaching great truths 
under a legendary form. The honey bee comes 
in, and the bramble, the red weasel, and the 
robin. The robin alone of all birds, it says, has 
seen the glory of Paradise ; he aloneof all birds 


| strove to draw forth the cruel nails of Calvary, 
| so his breast is ever red with the sacred blood. 


Magazines 


—— Out West features first, with abundant il- 


lustration, an article by Sharlot M. Hallon “ The | 


Great Tonto Storage Reservoir.” ‘ The Land of 
Shalam in New Mexico,” the home of a small fa- 
natical sect called the Faithites, is described by 
Geo. B. Anderson. There is a good story by 
Prof. Raymond M. Alden, of Stanford Universi- 
ty. (Out West: Los Angeles, Cal.) 


—— The Chautauquan, the “‘ Magazine of Sys- 
tem in Reading,” is mainly devoted this month 
to Imperial England, including the “ Dominion 
of Canada,” “ Egypt,” the “ Perils and Rewards 
of Empire.” (Chautauqua Press: Chautauqua, 
es 


—— The Treasury of Religious Thought has 
sermons by Dr.S. H. Greene, Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, Dr.G. Campbell Morgan, and Dr. Charles 
B. Everest ; also three articles on Thanksgiving 
Day. (E. B. Treat & Co. : New York.) 


—— The Methodist Magazine and Review car- 
ries on its cover a picture of Chancellor Bur- 
wash of Victoria University. ‘“ Russia’s Reign 
of Terror,” ‘“‘Genoa the Superb,” “‘ Negroes who 
have Risen,” are leading articles. Rev. S. 5S. 
Henshaw contributes his prison experiences as a 
“passive resister.” (William Briggs : Toronto, 
Canada.) 


—— The Bible Student and Teacher contains 
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| 
‘Wesleyan Academy 
| WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

Wednesday, January 2, 1907, winter term opens. 
Special advantages in location and school life. Ap- 


plications for admittance now being received. For 
| particulars write 


REV. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
203-207 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, TL 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis, Mian, 
401 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 
813 Rookery Block, Spokane, Wash. 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. 
518 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of the above addresses for 
ency Manual Free. 





MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
KENT'S HILL, ME. 


Fall term begins Sept. 11 


Woman’s Colleze, College Preparatory, Seminary, 
Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. Fine 
buildings, healthy location, two hours from Portland 
and six hours from Boston. Write for catalogue, and 
mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


FOUNDED 1802 


A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest mental 
and moral improvement. There is no better place for 
young people who desire a thorough training in @ 
homelike atmosphere at a moderate expense. 


Fall term opens Sept. 11, 1906 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
EAST GREENWICH, R. L. 











«A Few Words on My Critics,” by Prof. James 
Orr; also, “ The Love that Fulfills the Law,” by 
| Prof. E. H. Merrill, and a “ Contrast between 
| the Traditional and Analytical Views,’’ by the 
| late Bishop Ellicott. (American Bible League ; 
Bible House, New York.) 


—— The Records of the Past throws light on 
“The City of the Creed ” (Nicea), ‘“ The Shell 
Heaps of Florida,” ‘‘ Recent Archeological Leg- 
| islation,” and a “ Prehistoric Village Site in 
Ohio.” (Records of the Past Exploration Co. : 
215 Third St., Washington, D. C.) 


—— In Recreation we have “ Hunting the Red 
Deer,” “ Afield with the Dog,” “‘ The Moose,” 
the “ Merry Little Hound,” and similar articles. 
(William E. Annis : 23 W. 24th St., New York.) 


—— The Arena gives a good deal of its space 
to Richard Seddon, Premier of New Zealand, 
who is entitled, ‘‘ Master-Builder of a Liberal 
Commonwealth,” and to N. O. Nelson, “ prac- 
tical co-operator,” who has done wonders for the 
workers of Leclaire, Ill., and Bessemer, Ala. He 
is called “‘ one of the greatest practical philan- 
thropists of his time,” a Norwegian. Helen M. 
Gougar answers the question, “ Shall Educated 
Chinamen be Welcomed to Our Shores ?” in the 
negative, saying : “ Of the two, the intellectual 
is a more undesirable immigrant than the coolie ; 
the latter may undermine us with his shovel, but 
the intellectual would knock us on the head.” 
Which leads one inevitably to the remark that it 
would not take a very “ intellectual ’”’ Chinaman 
to knock on the head such socialistic writers as 
Mrs. Gougar, and it would be a good thing for 
the country. (Albert Brandt: 5 Park Square, 
Boston.) 
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Avoid alum and alum 
phosphate baking 
powders. The label 
law requires that all 
the ingredients be 
named on the labels. 
Look out for the 
alum compounds. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in buying only 
Royal Baking Powder, which is a 
pure, cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, and the best that can be made. 








Editorial 


[Continued from page 1517] 


plans of the General Conference Commis- 
sion on Aggressive Evangelism. The Con- 
ference includes such centres as Bradford, 
Pa., and Hornellsville, Rochester, and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Formal action was taken by the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society, at its 
November meeting, ordering that the In- 
dia Jubilee movement close with theend of 
the calendar year 1906. 


Says the Indianapolis News: ‘‘The pas- 





tor of the Wesleyan Methodist Church at | 


Bluffton, discouraged by the seeming in- 
difference of his congregation, and having 
exhausted other means of bringing the re- 
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is to share one’s gospel hope with one’s 
near kindred. That is sometimes the 
hardest way in which to preach the Gospel, 
because of the close scrutiny to which 
one’s religion is exposed at close quarters 
in the home; but it is the Master’s way, 
and the duty can be accomplished by the 
Master’s grace. 


We do not call a star lost when it melts | 


into the light of the morning. Why 
should we call a life lost when it is caught 


up into the fullness and joy and glory of | 


the larger life beyond ? 


The sin that is secret, so far as men are 


concerned, is the very one that stands out | 


most glaringly and condemningly in the | No one will be permitted to begin its use. 


| All using the drug must register, with the 
| amount consumed, and they alone can buy 
| it. 


sight of God. 


The election on the question of granting 
liquor licenses in the city of Boston during 
the year commencing May i, 1907, is of es- 
pecial interest at this time. 
very good vote against the saloon last 
year, reaching 26,432, or nearly one-fourth 
of all the registered voters. 


can be held together this year, the result | 
will be relatively better than in 1905, as | 
| the total vote will probably be smaller. 


The new factor in the problem is the ref- 
erendum vote on granting to about thirty 


hotels the opportunity to continue the sales | 


from the bar until midnight, an hour longer 
than now allowed. In Glasgow and Liver- 
pool and many other places, such sales 
must stop at 100’clock, or before. It would 
be unfortunate if Boston takes a back- 
ward step. 


A new periodical is in the field —the 
Methodist Workman —the organ of our 
church workers in Monrovia, Liberia. It 
contains among other things the account 
of a rally recently held in the native church 
in that city where, in response to a call for 
$1,000 for repairs on the edifice, the people, 


calcitrant members within hearing of the | poor as they were, contributed $1,655. 
Gospel, in the early evening began tolling | 
the church bell, and the people hastened | 


from every quarter to ascertain who was 
dead. Then the minister told them there 
was no one physically dead, but there was 
a big lot spiritually decayed, and it was in 
their behalf the bell was tolled.”’ 


The Board of Managers of the Mission- 
ary Society at their November meeting, 
elected the following asthe Commission on 
the China Centennial: Bishops J. W. 
Bashford, C. H. Fowler, and J. F. Berry ; 
Secretary H. K. Carroll; Drs. J. M. Buck- 
ley and F. D. Gamewell ; Messrs. John R. 
Mott and J. E. Leaycraft. These were 
appointed with power to add to their num- 
ber. 


A man’s religion is not worth much un- 
less it is a religion for his own neighbor- 
hood. 
what great things the Lord hath done for 
thee !’’ is the standing order for saved 
men. 
raphy — a fascinating volume 
wherever he is, he always visits every 
gipsy camp that may be in the neighbor- 
hood, for one reason because some of his 
relatives may be found there. The thing 


} 
} 


‘* A unique revival work,’’ says Christian 
Work and the Evangelist, ‘‘is carried on 
daily on the London suburban trains of the 
Great Eastern Railroad. The movement 


| is conducted by the workingmen from the 


Edmonton district. Each morning a hand- 
ful of the workmen revivalists enter a 
compartment, and, while the train is on 


| its way through London, they sing Gospel 


| 
| 
| 


‘‘Go home and tell thy friends | 


hymns, read the Scriptures, pray, and give 
their testimonies. Many have been con- 
verted just as the train sped along. The 
band selects different compartments daily. 
It is a surprise to many people in the rail- 
way station to hear the last verse of a 


revival melody ring out on the morning air, | 


as the workmen leave their car.’’ 


God loves a cheerful accepter as well as 
a cheerful giver. To be glad without 
reserve, to receive every good thing as 


| the best thing, is a spirit deeply pleasing 
| to our Heavenly Father. 


Gipsy Smith states in his autobiog- | 
— that, | 


‘*What a difference!’’ we say, when 
the master takes the pupil’s instrument 
and draws from it the most wonderful 
music. So Christ can bring out all the 
sweetness and the power that are in our 


| Nov. 4. 


| nine persons in the State. 


There was a | duired to take the lead in this reform. 


| has already been driven out of the army. 


If this vote | 


November 28, 1906 


lives, if we entrust them to Him with 
utter consecration. 


The pastor’s Bible class, composed of 
young men of the Mount Vernon Place 
Church, Baltimore, numbered 112 on 
The pastor is Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Sheridan. 


Says the Michigan Christian Advocate : 
‘*Delaware has one Methodist to every 
If that were 
true of Michigan, we should have 281,113 
Methodists, whereas we now have 110,- 


| 393.”’ 


By the terms of a recent edict the use 
of opium in China must cease in ten years. 


All using it must gradually discon- 
tinue its use. All opium dens will be 
'closed in six months. Officials are re- 
It 


A particularly fine group picture of our 
_ Bishops — each one easily recognizable 
appears in Leslie’s Weekly of Nov. 22. 
|The group was taken during the recent 

meeting of the Bishops in Rochester, 
| N. Y. 


Spurgeon’s sermons are issued weekly, 
| although the great preacher died in 1892. 
| His publishers report a sale of one hun- 
dred million copies of his sermons since 
| his death, and they still have manuscripts 
| unused. ‘‘ Being dead, he yet speaketh.”’ 


‘‘ The Memories of Eighty Years,’’ the 
life-story of Fanny J. Crosby, every line 
dictated by herself, giving the history and 
incidents of her hymns, her friendships 
with.our Presidents and other world- 
famed leaders, has just been issued. The 
blind singer was born for a great work, 
and has nobly performed it, as her more 
than six thousand hymns will testify. 


Deaconess Night at Boston Social 
Union 


The Boston Methodist Social Union has 
asked the co-operation of the New England 
Deaconess Association in the observance of a 
Hospital and Deaconess Night, Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 10, at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. 
Dr. Ezra S. Tipple, of .Drew Theological 
Seminary, who was for a long time the head 
of the deaconess work in New York city, and 
under whose leadership the Twentieth Century 
Fund provided for the $100,000 Deaconess Home 
in that city, will make the principal address. 
There will be present Mr. N. W. Harris, a Chi- 
cago, New York and Boston banker, who has 
been the most generous supporter of the dea- 
coness work in Chicago. A partial promise has 
also been secured from Mr. J. N. Gamble, of 
Cincinnati, who is the chief supporter of the 
work there, to be a guest on that occasion. 
Rev. A. L. Squier, of Newtonville, will give a 
series of illustrations of Methodist hospitals 
and deaconess institutions and of the work of 
the New England Deaconess Association, taken 
from his own photographs. The Social Union 
will make the Deaconesses, Nurses and Train- 
ing School students their guests on that occa- 
| sion, and they will be present ina body. Tick- 
ets will go on sale at the Book Room, Dec. 3. 
Price, $1.50. The price of membership for the 
remainder of the season, including this meeting, 
is $5. 





